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THE HAND 


by Milliam Irewis Trockwood 


Ilustrated By Georce Giess 


1 

HE persistent, — restless, 

gold- hungry tide had 

swept on, brushing him 

aside, outstripped and bat- 

tered. He stood in the 
trail in the gathering shadows of the night and looked whence it 
had gone. He had watched it go, day by day—that human tide— 
up and up, ever up, until it lost itself in the gray mists that 
lapped and eddied about the white-mantled peaks piled in wild 
abandon to the north. 

Day by day he had toiled with the tide; abreast of it at first, 
then bit by bit it had reached on ahead, with its straining, sweat- 
ing backs and its hard-set faces—always to the north. He had set 
his face as grimly, had bent his back as low, he had cast away the 
precious food and comforts that weighed him down, but it 
had swept on and ieft him far behind in the silent wastes of 
white. 

Three feet of powdery flakes filled the narrow footway the tide 
had made—a barrier that he had fought against desperately, until 
even the dogged conviction of its hopelessness had gnawed home, 
leaving his shoulders raw at the straining sled-rope and his heart 
sore and bitter at all God’s fashionings. 

The cold tlakes fell upon his face as he looked up to the shadows 
gathering thicker among the hills. A faint breath stirred the 
pines, and the chill went deeper to his heart, to numb the little 
kernel of hope and manhood slumbering there. He was heartless 
and cold, and hungry for the green things of the orchards and the 
fields. 

He set his teeth and closed his eves, and cursed deeply the great 
hills, the falling snow, the tide that had outstripped him in the 
northward race, cursed the fate that had followed him from the 
cradle’s side, cursed the things that were and are to be, cursed even 
her. 

She raised her hunery, tired eyes as he came within the candle’s 
glow and turned to tie the tent-flap with sullen jerks. She was 
stooping above the battered camp-stove, her eves aflame from her 
struggle with the half-dry spruce. She was thin, and her shoulders 
hung. stooped and narrow, within the winding folds of a thread- 
bare coat—were bent as from long bearing of burdens never meant 
for woman’s back to bear. Her hands were red, the joints eloquent 
of menial toil. Her tattered skirts lapped the pool of slush the 
meagre fire made beneath the stove. 

About the tent were strewn the little things that made the homes 
along the trail—that made her home and his, such as he had de- 
creed that it should be. 

She turned to her task again without a word. 
on the blankets and lay in silence for a time. 

Presently he sat up suddenly, impatient at her coughing. The 
smoke hung heavy and stifling in the little space of the low-walled 
tent. He got up and flung wide the flap to let it out. She 
shivered at the bite of the eager cold. 

“Time you know'd how to build a fire,” he growled. 

“The wood’s kinder green,” she answered, in meek apology. 

“Thet’s it Lay it all to me! My fault ’cause I got it,” he 
blurted out, savagely. The bitterness was uppermost, the rancor of 
defeat was hot upon him, and the spleen would out. 

“ Ev’rything’s al’ays my fault, al’ays has been.” 





He flung himself 


The bent figure by the stove made no reply. He wished she had. 
There were ugly, bitter thoughts gnawing at his tongue for words, 
thoughts that needed but the goading of argument to unlet. But 
her shoulders bent under the numbing burden of disappointment 
and her tongue was silent with the hopelessness that is beyond 
all words. . 

She looked at him furtively as the simple meal was spread on 
the blanket at his feet. She had done her best with their slender 
store they had found it possible to drag over the weary, up-hill 
trail; had even cut rashly into the little slab of bacon that had 
grown so precious with the passing days. In her care-drawn 
eyes there was a flickering glance of hope that he would en- 
joy the luxury. She shut them suddenly at the scowl that came 
instead. 

“Thought I told yeu onct *bout savin’ thet bacon,” he cried, 


fiercely. “ What you figger I’m goin’ to pull that sled on—snow- 
balls?) Er mebbe vou got a bankerin’ a’ter meat yerself!” 


She put the thought and its accompanying sneer away with a 
weary droop of the eyes. 

“T reckon’d,” she answered, slowly, “thet mebbe as how you 
wasn’t goin’ on no furder, as mebbe you was goin’ back to hum, 
seein’ as the trail was snow’d up an’ the others was so fur ahead.” 

She started at the crash of his knife upon the plate. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ back,” he cried, hoarsely. ‘I come up here 
huntin’ gold an’ I’m goin’ to find it. You understan’? I’m goin’ 
to find it!” 

He choked down the rising anger and went on bitterly: 

“Mebbe the other fellers hez outrun me. Mebbe they hez. But 
why? You knows as well as me. They didn’t hev no durn wum- 
man’s duds to tote; didn’t hev no durn wumman to keep a-pullin’ 
7em back.” 

He was glad it was out at last—the thought he had turned and 
twisted in his heart ever since the tide had swept on ahead, ever . 
since he had seen the last sled vanish among the hills. Rolled in 
his blankets in the silence of the nights, he had thought of it. It 
had stalked beside him as he toiled before the sled, had sharpened 
to bitterer sting his goadings of her as she toiled behind. 

She knew it now and he felt reliéved. 

He ate the beans and bannock, even the brown slices of the meat, 
and never cared to see how little was left for her. He lay upon 
his blankets and smoked in moody silence, and left her to melt 
the snow for the morning’s meal. 

She lay, when all was done, where the spruce boughs were 
thinnest beneath the blankets, and listened to the voices of the 
silence. When the fire died, the cold crept in and set her shivering. 
The birches snapped like pistol-shots at the grip of the growing 
frost, and in the hills above a timber-wolf cried mournfully. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ back!” 

The silence sang the words to her in mournful cadence over and 
over, shut as she would her ears. They swung before her upstaring 
eyes in the gloom of the canvas overhead, weighing.down upon 
her with a wretchedness that blotted out the ache of the numbing 
cold, that stifled even the sense of desolation, the fear of the white 
spaces.and the silence of the hills. 

The hope she had treasured many a day, the hope that he would 
see the folly of toiling on against such odds, that he would be 
willing to go back to the old life that was at least familiar despite 
its burdens and its drudgery, theelife that was among her people— 
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home—he had crushed out with his bitter: words. He had not 
guessed what longing hung upon the hint she gave, why she had 
sought to pave the way with the tempting of the meat. 

But it was not to be. She weighed the bald conviction against 
the misery of the trail below, against the certainty of what was to 
come above; and out of the wretchedness the balance left came 
her first tempting to rebel. 

She grew frightened at the thought; it was so strange. In all 
her hard and barren life she had clung to one simple creed—she 
had obeyed. In the failures and disappointments of the toilsome 
years she had borne her share without complaint, had toiled as 
beast of burden and sought no thanks. It was the woman’s duty 
and according to her light. 

When morning came she crept from her blankets and took up 
the old life, as she had always done. The cold struck a little deeper. 
The coat hung a little looser about her shoulders. That was all. 

She built the fire and prepared the simple meal; and only when 
the little outfit was lashed on the sled and they Started up through 
the drifting snow, leaving the boughs and the place where the 
stove had been, did the old thought come again with sudden pain. 
It was leaving another place that had been home. 

He pulled in dogged silence. She pushed behind. Hours passed 
and the snow fell steadily. Still the hills stretched up and on 
interminably. She grew sick and faint and leaned against a tree 
to fight for breath, to steady her wavering sight. He stopped to 
berate her for her laziness and’ she staggered on. 

Darkness came and they made a new home for the night. She 
knelt about the stove, too weak to stand, while he lay upon the 
blankets to smoke and rest. She dared not tempt him with the 
meat again. She was frightened at the havoe her fruitless trial 
of the night before had wrought. The last of the precious beans 
she emptied into the pot. She shook the bag that he might see. 

But he ate in silence when they were cooked: and in the morn- 
ing they took up the toil of the trail again, with the snow still 
veiling the hills on high. 

The cold gripped at her more searchingly. The warmth of the 
weakened coffee was soon spent, the zest of the meagre flapjack 
soon gone. Hunger 
set her heart apace 
and the white wastes 
swung unevenly before 
her uncertain eyes, 
like the tossing of a 
frozen sea. She stum- 
bled in the trail of the 
sled, and did not rise 
again until she felt a 
rough hand on_ her 
shoulder and _ heard 
his harsh voice in her 
ear. 

She staggered on a 
little while, and lean- 
ed against a tree. 

“Mebbe you better 
go on—alone,” she fal- 
tered, in a small, sick 
voice. 

She was glad when 
he took her at her 
word and toiled up 
through the drifts. 
Fear of the loneliness 
she had forgotten in 
utter weariness. 

But he came back 
again, grudgingly, and 
with a sneer upon his 
lips. 

He put up the tent, 
and mechanically she 
kindled the fire, and 
mixed the bannock, 
and made the coffee as 
she had always done. 

But she did _ not 
wait to melt the snow 
for the morning meal 
when the slender feast 
was done. Falling on 
her blankets, she sank 
into the sleep of her 
great exhaustion. 

The pain of the cold 
and the grip of hunger 


brought her back 
again. She wound the 


blankets tighter to 
keep out the sting of 
the searching frost; 
but it only seemed to 
shut closer the crav- 
ing for food within. 
She had not learned 
that lesson of the 
trail. Hard as her 
life had been, she had 
lived it in the lap of 
nature’s lavishness, 


where the fields and 
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the trees gave of their abundance under the magic of gentler 
winds and smiling skies. The old familiar places of warmth and 
plenty cried to her from out the silence with voices that stilled 
the promptings of duty’s lifelong lesson. 

She knew that it was wrong to leave him to fight on alone, to 
cook and toil before the sled, to do the countless little things that 
are woman’s lot to do. She remembered, too, how the old life had 
set his heart bitter against the slow toil of the plough, the drought 
upon the fields, the blight upon the grain, the sickness among the 
flocks—how he had set his store against the chances of sudden 
golden treasure in the north. 

But hunger came again, with its ery of agony. She could hear 
it grow in the days to come, grow with every weary mile ahead, 
with the drop of every flake of the white warning from the hills. 
He would feel it, too—the sooner that she was there to share the 
slender stock of food. 

Out of the thought she builded her excuse. With it she bat- 
tered down the old wall of duty, and in its place upreared the pur- 
pose of her sacrifice—his good. 

Crawling from her blankets, she groped silently among the pots 
and pans for the piece of bacon she had stowed away so carefully 
against the day when the other food should be no more. She 
would take some of that—a little piece—to stay her on the back- 
ward trail, and leave the larger share for him. 

With numbing fingers she sought out each familiar bag and can 
—the slender store of flour, the little tins of salt and baking- 
powder, the tiny portion of sugar she had so long done without 
that he might not want; the bit of coffee, even the empty bean-bag 
—all were in their accustomed places. 

But the precious square of meat she did not find. 

The fruitless quest set her fingers warm with the fear it left. 
Hurriedly they sought again each familiar thing in the dark 
recesses of the box. She sat back suddenly and tried to think. She 
dared not brave the weary miles below without some food to stay 
her on the way. With their last resource gone, how could she 
struggle on, to drag him back as she had always done? 

She closed her eyes and fought out the battle in the silence of 
the shadows—the bat- 
tle between duty as 
she saw it and the 
terror of the long 
backward trail, hun- 
gry and alone. 

She opened her eyes 


at last. The way was 
straight and clear. 
The bannock left 


from the evening 
meal, a little coffee, 


the tin mug, and 
some matches she 


stowed in the empty 
bag and_ rolled it 
within her blankets. 
With a half-burned 
ember from the stove 
she scrawled a_part- 
ing message on the 
upturned grub-box lid 
as best she could in 
the gloom—a word of 
explanation, of part- 
ing cheer—with the 
tears turned to crys- 
tal on the pine, that 
he might see how 
hard it had been to go. 

Pulling her hood 
about her face and 
lapping tighter the 
flapping coat, she 
shouldered her blan- 
kets and went out 
into the night. 

The snow had 
ceased, but about the 
spectral peaks above 
strange gray shadows 
moved. From out the 
darker recesses of the 
white-laden pine the 
silence crept. She 
crouched before the 
tent-flap with fright- 
ened, staring eyes, 
and ears attuned to 
the booming of her 


heart. The naked 
cottonwoods stood 
gaunt against the 


slopes of snow, with 
arms outstretched in 
warning or invitation 
—she could not tell. 

3ut the call of the 


green places of the 
southland came _ to 


her—the call of home 
Drawn by George Gibbs and duty—and she 
obeyed. 
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He sat on his blankets, staring at the message she had left, until 
each blindly fashioned character was burned into his brain, until 
the cold set him afoot about the stove and the business of the day. 

He cooked his slender meal, and as he weighed the little store 
of food it left, the shadows gathered deeper in his eyes and the 
lines grew heavier about his mouth. 

He broke the little camp and lashed the things upon his sled. 
There were footprints in the snow where she had gone downward 
toward the coast and home; but he did not look that way. He 
swung his sled up the mountain slope and bent his steps where 
the white waste lay untracked. 

Grimly he plodded on and up, the galling of the sled-rope on his 
shoulders full forgot. It had been of her choosing. He would not 
turn back. He was free at last, with naught to keep him from 
the land of gold. He smiled at the weary miles and drew his belt 
the tighter in lieu of food. 

He raised his head at last, but not to look behind. A sudden 
shadow had fallen on the land. The scrub-pine in the higher 
reaches of the hills shivered in the growing cold. Through the 
draws strange voices came. The newly fallen mantles of the night 
slipped from the spruces silently. The pines whispered in strange, 
expectant notes. 

From the ledges overhead tongues of white went» whipping into 
space. One struck down at him, and the driven snow bit his 
upturned face like the tooth of a famished husky. The icy blast 
set him gasping, and he hid his face when it came again. 

Above, where the mighty peaks lay piled, the shadows gathered 
faster.’ A great fear came to him—the fear of loneliness and of 
the cold. 

With fingers that had ceased to feel he struggled to untie the 
lashings of his sled; then cut them with his knife in the haste that 
the nameless dread drove home. He dragged the half-frozen canvas 
beneath a spruce and propped it up with the first stick at hand. 
He tied the ridge-rope about the trunk and burrowed in the snow 
for dry twigs and wood. 

He grew brave again with the welcome warmth, with the long 
gripping fingers of white shut out. But the wailings in the hills 
came nearer, grew more insistent in their human searching. 

He spread his blankets on the snow and rolled himself in their 
warm embrace; but the voices of the storm were in his ears, and 
the scrawl on the grub-box stared at him until he drew the folds 
above his head to shut it out. He tried to sleep, but hunger 
prodded him forth again, and he fed his little stock of wood to 
the stove and cooked what there was to cook. The writing on the 
grub-box he covered with a bag when he sat down to eat. 

Through the long night he lay with wide-open eyes, with the 
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solace of even his cheering pipe forgot. The wailings of the storm 
had changed to shriekings among the hills. His slender shelter 
swayed and strained, and the frozen canvas snapped when he beat 
off the weighing mounds of white. Under the edges little drifts 
crept in, turning and wriggling toward him like gleaming snakes. 
He kicked at them as things alive. 

He did not know when morning came. Darkness and the storm 
were still upon him. Only hunger drove him from the shelter 
of his blankets. When the fire died for lack of wood, he tried to 
face the blast without, and staggered back with breath sucked 
from his lungs and a fear in his eyes of the strange shapes among 
the hills. He ate his bannock as it was, half cooked, and crawled 
into his blankets before the sting of the icy fingers reaching from 
beneath the canvas walls. He lay for hours fighting numbly with 
his fear and with his thoughts. He drew up his knees to lessen 
the craving of his maw. 

It had been of her choosing! He could not fight off the thought. 
But the old exultation had lost its zest. The galled places on his 
shoulders ached dully. He sat up and pulled the cover from the 
writing on the box. One of the words had slipped his memory. 

The craving for food grew as the hours passed. It had been a 
dull longing from somewhere within. Now it waxed to pain 
that seemed to cut and sear. He could put his hand upon the 
place of agony. It was a ery for sustenance, for meat, that was 
growing beyond control. 

From his breast he drew the thing his hands had fondled many 
an hour. He held it to his nose, and the savor set the slaver 
dripping from his lips. He tore the cover free and seized his 
knife. Drawing the grub-box to his side, he cut deep into the 
fragrant nut-brown rind. The bacon slipped in his eager, trem- 
bling hand and blotted out the word he had forgotten from the lid. 
He read the others over slowly and bowed his head upon his hands. 

He turned suddenly at the wailing of the wind. It sounded 
like her voice crying—crying as he had once heard it, in the long 
ago, beside a little mound of freshly turned earth. The smell of the 
mould and the scent of the flowers came back to him. He had put his 
arm about her then, and she had put her head upon his breast, when 
the others went away and left them alone in the silent churchyard. 

He wrapped up the little square of meat and put it safely in his 
breast; then went to the tent-flap to listen to the voice that 
sounded so like hers. It was calling from the hills where the 
drifts were curling over the cornices of rock, where the white 
mounds were growing in the draws—calling him. 

He crawled away and set his teeth at the pain of his stiffened 
joints. He pulled the toque about his ears and fumbled in the litter 
of the blankets for his mitts. The voice had grown to an im- 
pelling summons. He tore open the lacing of his tent and 
staggered out. . 

He bent his head and fought for breath. The crying of the 
voice had changed to notes of wild rejoicing. It swept down 
on him with sudden, relentless sway. He gripped a jack-pine 
with all his strength. The white wraiths went racing by, 
darting icy fangs at him and shrieking mockingly.. The cold 

turned the blood upon his heart until he could not 
breathe. The driving snow cut like desert sands and 
set his eyes afire. 

He turned his back upon the gale and floundered 
through the drifts where the trail had been, daring 
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to go only before the blast. 
Fallen tree trunks tripped his 
uncertain feet. Giant rocks 
started from the gloom to bar 
his way. He went headlong into 
sunken pits the snow had 
masked, and struggled out with 
wrenched and _ battered limbs. 
But the beaten way of the 
human tide had been swallowed 
by the storm. 

Cowed, he faced the fury from 
the hills and retraced his way 
toward the shelter of his tent. 
Hours passed, and he groped in 
vain. Fear, hopeless and over- 
mastering, gripped him at last, 
and he shouted as he floundered 
on in senseless sound—matching 
his puny lungs against the power 
of the eternal hills. 

He went down upon his knees 
and crawled beneath the shelter 
of a spruce, burrowing in the 
drifts as does the brute upon his 
belly. But the voice from above 
followed him —her voice, — cry- 
ing of the selfsame pitiless beat 
of ice-tongued gale; of lapping, 
hungry drifts of white; of numb- 
ing cold. 

He broke the smothering ice 
from his stiffened beard and 
dragged himself to his feet again, 
upright, as men face foes. Plun- 
ging out from the shelter of the 
tree, he went to battle with the 
myriad hosts screaming down the 
draw to where she had gone—of 
her own free will, but for his 
good, as he had seen it written 
on the box—as he had come to 
know it in the sleepless vigil of 
the night. 

Inch by inch he plodded on, 
knowing only by the downward 
slant it was to her. The furies 
from behind drove him blindly 
into cunning traps of tangled trunks and: over the brinks of 
hidden falls, where he lodged among the rocks, and lay, half sense- 
less, for the snow to beat upon. Thorny vines plucked at him 
as if to hold him back, then let him go with savage rents in 
his clothes through which the cold found freer let at his quaking 
frame. 

A sharp-spined foe hidden in the drift set a fang in his mitten, 
as he floundered on, and bared a hand. A white, swirling arm 
snatched at the place, and when he fell upon the spot he felt in 
vain through the great, soft mound. He shook off the clinging 
snow and beat the senseless fingers upon his breast; then thrust 
them deep into the pocket of his coat, and went on with but one 
arm to help him wrest a way. 

He made slower progress then, and when he fell among the rocks, 
he lay longer before his weary limbs responded to his will. He had 
to fight against the strange desire to lie in the soft cushion of the 
snow and sleep. He did sleep once, and awakened only at the sound 
of her voice calling, as in great weariness and hunger, from afar. 
He thrust a hand deep into his breast and crawled to his knees 
when assured that the precious treasure was still there. 

Then did the thought of his own hunger come back to him, and 
he licked the hand that smelled of the precious meat. 

His legs tottered when he tried to stand, and he dragged himself 
to a cottonwood and kicked them upon the trunk to set the blood 
afoot. He closed his eyes as if to shut out the soft white arms held 
out to him from every scurrying drift. He pressed his ear against 
the tree to stifle the insistent voices bidding him to rest and sleep. 
The frenzy of the gale seemed grown to gentler sound. There was 
a soothing cadence in the moanings of the pines. With it came 
the sweetness of her voice as he had heard it in the long ago, 
crooning to the baby at her breast. 

He opened his eyes, and light had come. He raised a drawn, 
haggard face, with white frost stains in the cheeks, and watched 
the dull gray shadows scurrying behind the hills. Through a rift 
in the flying mists a giant peak slipped forth, framed in scarlet 
glory before the coming sun. He rubbed his dazzled eyes, and the 
unbidden tears came forth, and he was not ashamed, there in the 
presence of his God and the majesty of the hills. 

Buckling his belt the tighter, he set his face toward the trail 
below and took up the burden of atonement with a soul renewed. 
The sun came at last to hearten him. When it had topped the 
western peaks he stood at the place where the old camp had been, 
where she had turned backward that he might go on. He kicked 
feebly in the snow where the pine boughs of the bed had been. 
They were thicker and softer'on his side than on hers. And he 
had made them so. 

He closed his eyes, and set his teeth to shut in the sob; then 
turned and plunged down the trail until the pounding of his heart 
frightened him and faintness blurred his sight. 

The sun went out and the moon swung into the starlit space 
above, burnishing the golden wastes to steel. He plodded doggedly 
ahead when his tottering legs could part the drifts, and lay where 
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He raised himself to his knees and watched the hand stealing warily to his breast 


he fell to rest, until the agony of his vitals goaded him from the 
peace of sleep to up and on. 

He lapped the snow as he lay, and sought so to stay the gnawing, 
griping pain within; but it set a fever raging in his chest and a 
fire as of molten metal in his bowels. He dug in the frozen crust 
beneath the drifts in the quest of some withered fruiting of the 
summer’s store. He scratched for roots in the flinty ground until 
the snow was splotched with crimson stains. 

His hand sought his breast against his will, and tempted him 
with what it found. He drew out the little square and unrolled 
it before his longing eyes. He bent his head and drank in the 
intoxication of the smell. He sucked the rough cloth and fondled 
the brown square of treasure with trémbling hands. With the 
nail of a stiff, senseless thumb he marked off upon the rind the 
slices it would make. He had eaten as.many at a meal. If he 
took three, there would be little left. Yet she had never craved 
meat as he had done, had never needed so much as he. 

So he argued until his teeth were set deep into the square, until 
the fragrance of it seemed to run to the farthest reachings of his 
soul. 

But she was hungry, too. She had felt the grip of the white 
frost-arms, had known the terror of the screaming shapes above; 
perchance the fever and the agony within. When he came to her, 
she would need it all—if it were not too late! 

He tore it from his teeth—put back the piece that his famished 
jaws held to—and thrust it all within his breast. 

If it were not too late! 

The thought burned deep in his reeling brain with its doubts 
unveiled in sudden nakedness. The days and nights since their 
parting had left him but the strength to crawl upon his belly in 
the snow. Yet he was a man and she a woman. 

Every mound of snow beside the trail shimmered in the moon- 
light with new and hideous possibilities. He dragged his nerve- 
less legs to each one in turn and set his frozen hands searching 
their hidden depths, with' a great fear tugging at his heart. 

Into the shadows beneath the trees he peered with bloodshot, 
eager eyes. Into every crevice in the rocks he labored, whispering 
her name in a voice that had grown to the tenderness of long ago. 

Every agonizing length he measured along the trail brought some 
thought of her, some memory of the life she had lived in uncom- 
plaining faithfulness—had lived for him. Against it he traced 
on the wastes of white the other picture—of what he had been, 
of what he had concealed within his breast in selfish greed. He 
drew the outlines boldly and unflinchingly. There was no need to 
shade or soften them, there in the silence and alone, with only 
the God and the hills to see. 

The image flamed and pulsed within his soul, until he dug the 
stumps of his frozen fingers into the snow and dragged his sense- 
less length farther on toward her. But it faded as the hours 
passed. He raised his head and gaunt hunger stalked beside him 
with bloodshot eyes and dripping jaws, and fleshless fingers that 
pointed to his breast. He bent his face closer to the snow to shut 
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out the sight; but the shadow of the crooked finger crept beneath 
his eyes, still pointing to his breast. 

There was the sound of meat upon the pan, sizzling in the heat. 
To his nostrils came the fragrance of the crisping slices and the 
browning bannock. In his ears was the insistent tempting to eat, 
to stay the maddening cry of the brute within. 

He raised himself to his knees and watched the hand—it had 
been his hand once—stealing warily to his breast. How hideous 
it looked with its frost-scarred joints, hooked and crimsoned. 
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and sapped the hope and happiness from her heart—fought with 
the hungry, greedy hand so like his life. 

He did not know how the tide had gone. The white-robed peaks 
dimmed before his fading sight. ‘The fever in his chest had passed. 
The dead, painless grip of the cold upon his limbs had crept on, 
stilling even the agonizing ery for food. 

He lay at peace upon the snow, with only the longing left that 
she might have known why he had saved the treasure in his breast, 
why he had fought for it until the last—have known that he strove 
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So they found him, 


jut he guessed its mission cunningly, and struck at it with his 
other hand, suddenly and with all his might. It fell heavily and 
dully, as dead limbs fall from trees; then wriggled into life again 
and stole toward the buttons at his breast. Then he fought with 
it until the snow was red and his strength was spent. But it still 
lived and struggled on toward the pleasure he had saved for her— 
the most precious jewel in all the world. 

He watched it come with staring, fascinated eyes. He grew 
afraid of it, and tried to crawl away with the ery of dread stifled 
in his swollen throat. But it followed him relentlessly. 

He turned at last, at bay, and feil upon it. He beat it with 
his hand and with his head. He heaped snow upon it and triéd to 
stifle it beneath his body; but it turned cunningly, and he flung it 
from him when he felt it fumbling at iis breast. He beat it with a 
club as it lay, and cursed it when it gave no hint of pain. 

The mighty labor of the combat left him prone and breathless. 
As he lay, it crawled to him. He waited until it was near, then 
set his teeth in it, and rolled upon it, with its fingers still gripping 
at his breast. 

He fought for her, fought to atone for the years when the battle 
had been for himself; fought to forget the memories of the bitter 
things that had overcast her eyes, that had bowed her shoulders 


lying in the drifts 


hefore he ceased to crave it so. Tt seemed such a little thing to do, 
now that he was no longer hungry, now that the awakening had 
come, 

ITT 

So they found him, lying in the drifts, and bore him down the 
trail upon their sled, to where a woman stood before a tent—a 
woman with frost stains in her cheeks and the tenderness of long 
ago still shining in her eyes. 

They shook their heads when she searched their faces for some 
sign of hope. 

“Starved to death, T reckon,” one answered, bluntly. 

3ut she had faith and a woman’s iove. 

He saw it shining down when he opened his tired eyes at last, 
and felt her toil-seamed hand upon his head, tender as an angel’s 
touch. 

Slowly he moved a_ distorted, 
precious treasure lay upon his breast. 
and put it in her lap. 

“T saved it for you,” he whispered, and shut his eyes again. 

Her face was bent close above him to catch the feeble sound. 
Before the darkness came he felt her lips upon his cheek as he 
had felt them in the long ago. 


’ 


to where the 
forth at last 


bloodless hand 
He drew it 








MY BUNKIE 


By ERWIN CLARKSON GARRETT 








E’S mostly gnarls and freckles and tan, 

He’d surely come under Society’s ban, 

He’s a swearin, fighting, cavalryman, 
But—he’s my bunkie. 


H 


He’s weathered the winds of the Western waste— 
(Oh, you, gentle Christian, would call him debased)— 
And he’s loved at his ease and married in haste, 

Has my _ bunkie. 


In a Philippine paddy he’s slept in the rain 
When he’s drunk rotten beno that drives you insane: 
And he’s often court-martialed—yes, over again, 

Is my bunkie. 


He’s been on a booze the whole blooming night 


To mount guard the next morning most awfuily tight: 

Though he’s “dressed” like a soldier when given * Guide right,’ 
Has my bunkie. 

He doesn’t know Browning or Ibsen or Keats, 


well when the other man cheats, 


But. he knows miehty 
him the laugh of the “ streets ”— 


And he licks him and make: 
Doe bunkie. 


my 





He stands by and cheers when J’m having fun, 

And when it is over says, “ Pretty well done.” 

But he takes a large hand if they rush two to one, 
For—he’s my _ bunkie. 


When “Taps” has blown and all the troop sleep, 

We nudge each other and gingerly creep 

To there where the shadows hang heavy and deep, 
I and bunkie. 


And then when the fire-flies flittering roam, 

We sit close together out there in the gloam 

And talk about things appertaining to home, 
I and bunkie. 


If the sweet tropic fever is shrinking my spine, 
And they blow “ Boots and Saddles” to chase the brown swine, 
He'll give me a leg-up and ride me in line, 

Will my bunkie. 


And if I get hit—his arm goes around, 

And raises me tenderly off of the ground, 

And the words on his lips are a comforting sound, 
The words on the lips of my bunkie, 
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HIS tells how Strowland learnt more than is meet for a 
man to know, and how he paid for it full tale—with 
something over. 
When Strowland passed out of his probation he feil 
under the hand of Jefferson, C.E. Jefferson was in the 
employ of the New Zealand government; and four years after 
Strowland, in the raw, had come to him for the shaping, he 
checked the whole mass of plans and calculi made by the boy for 
the Maungahika Railway, and found them correct on all counts. 
Then he believed that Strowland would be a very great man, and 
worked him double time in consequence. 

Strowland did not mind. He had served the god that every. 
man makes for himself out of wood or iron or putty or paint. 
until its chain was one with his flesh. It would hold him while 
he lived, as it was holding Jefferson; and very soon he would 
develop into an accurate and delicately registering piece of ma- 
chinery, that should lay a line with absolute exactness and the 
least possible cost. This being, as both men knew, the focus of 
the highest good. 

They had taken the stress of work together from Riverton, in 
the south, to an untimely and abandoned line beyond Auckland; 
hut it was on the Maungahika that Strowland stood with Jeffer- 
son as an equal. 

Strowland hated the country. It was gray with manuka, and 
dusty with sand, and brooding with. wild hills that. made faces 
when the light shifted on them. But it was solely their mathe- 
matical structure that troubled Strowland, for he looked on crea- 
tion with a mathematical eye, and then reduced it to trapezoids. 

Twenty-eight miles of the line had gone down, and it balked 
at a fifty-foot gully when Strowland came out to search for his 
bicycle spanner on the night that began all things. 

He hunted around the condemned rails and faulty sleepers at 
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the line-head. He dropped into the gully and grubbed in the 
rubbish about the half-driven bridge piles. He climbed the naked 
hill beyond, where that morning he had set the final pegs for the 
tunnel drive. And the wide earth was utterly peaceful after the 
haste and heat of the day. The gangers’ tents down on the river 
flat stood toadstoolwise and unreal in the amber sunset. Hills 
on range of hills swam in the calm glass of the river, and the air a 
was like new wine. 

Strowland swore — casually — because he could not find the 
spanner, and sat down to load his pipe. Then he swore again— 
with intent. For the spanner sang past his ear and chopped out 
a sod by his right foot, 

He picked it up, slewed around, and looked, angry-eyed, at the 
girl who stood on a scarp of the hill above. : 

Indubitably she was a Maori from the Pa down the river; .but i 
Strowland took the chance that she would speak English. { 

“What the dickens made you throw that spanner? Don’t you , 
know you might have chipped it on a rock?” i 

He fondled it in his pocket, staring at her under straight brows. 
And she was very good to look at. 

“Take your iron things—kino things!” It was the round 
English of the educated Maori. “ Patu—take and kill with them. 
Go on killing! That’s all you live for, you pakeha!” 

“Your own folk weren’t bad at that game. But I don’t kill 
things with a bike spanner, generally.” : 


ee 


She dropped down, cuddling her feet into the tussock. Little rf 
feet, brown and soft as the young curling fronds of the bracken. 
Strowland’s eyes travelled from them to his heavy nailed boots. j 
It was all the difference between his soul and hers, if he had ; 


known it. 

“You are all stupid, you pakeha! Nga puke know more than 
you. They know what killing is. You look back over the way you 
‘ame, and they will.tell you. Yes, every 
tree of them all will tell you!” 

Strowland obeyed literally. Always he 
loved to look on his work. Clean as glass 
the unworn metals snaked back to the blue 
smudge topping the horizon. Red of the 3 
afterglow ran down them, taking his 

a 
‘ 
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thoughts. In the bush that was_ the i 
smudge they had wrought with the line 

through a wet, blazing summer, putrid : 
“ with low fever. It was tapped for sleepers } 
co still: magnificent sleepers of rata and 
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tussock.... She was very good to look at 
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many culverts! 
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matai and totara. Five truck-loads had come down that evening. 
The curves on the rise-face were very dear to Strowland. Jefferson 
and he had fought over their setting off—and he had won. 

Every dray-load of stuff from the cutting that gaped in the 
white-fleshed hill forward had gone into that embankment cross- 
ing the flax-swamp below. <A pretty piece of calculation. Hal- 
kett, C. I. E., had seen and approved. And those calculations were 
Strowland’s own. How he and Jefferson had eaten their hearts 
out of the long-legged viaduct stalking the river flat! What 
pride Jefferson had taken in the bricking and struts for the 
Inch by inch Strowland gloated over it all. For 
lie, knew it. By sleepless nights, when his brain told over detail 
aiid detail until the whole reeled with fancied errors and he rose 
up: in the sweat of despair, he knew it; by that season when the 
hill faces were rotten with rain, and he toiled with the gangs in 
a*breast-high flood, sapping the surplus water away to the. river; 
by, days of bush fires and merciless smoke; by jovial days when 
the one line of raw metals that winked in sunlight was a great 
and worthy reward for the faithful hand-and-brain service of two 
men. . 

Up to the litter that the quick dust had duHed at the rail-head 
he drew the long tale of love and labor. Then he swung about, 


his eyes bright with a rank pride that would never completely 
in. . 
“It’s good, isn’t it?” 





fill them aga 
* Well,” he said. 








. 
Very suddenly the girl laid her face on her arms, and 
Strowland, coming clumsily to his knee beside her, found 
that she was crying. 
“ Oh—I say—I’m awfully sorry. 
done?” 

* You—you killed ’—the words came in little gusts of 
sobs—* the trees, and the hills, and the raupo in the 
swamps. You so hard, and you don’t care. Why you 
go kill them, Strowland ?” 

“That’s civilization,” explained 
thing to open up this country, you know. 
advantages to settlers—” 

“That is-—-I not understand what that is. But the trees— 
Tane’s trees—they go dead. And you put cuts in the hills to hurt 
them, and—you pakeha—you all so cruel—” 

She was a very small, slim thing, in a crumpled cotton frock; 
and Strowland, being slow at words, put his arm about her awk- 
wardly and stroked her hair. 

“It’s good for the country, y’ know. 
wouldn’t ¢cry—er— 


[-— 


What have I 


Strowland. “It’s a grand 
Affords all sorts of 


It is, really. I wish you 
What’s your name? What?” He stooped 
lower to her-in the shadows. “ Amira? Ah, well, don’t think 
about it any more, Amira. The earth doesn’t feel its cuts.” 

“ But—you won’t kill my hill?” 

Strowland laughed impatiently. 

“This your hill? Sorry. But we start to tunnel it to-morrow.” 

“What is—tunnel?” 

“ Drive a hole slap through it. Here—don’t cry again.” He 
drew her head back and brought her eyes to his. “TI tell’ you 
that it will not hurt the hill. You must believe me, Amira.” 

* Do you—never tell lies?” 

*“ Never,” said Strowland, untruthfully. 

“T do. But it is not lies to say that the hills know—things. 
My hill does. I have told it. And perhaps you will hear it talk 
in the night. And perhaps you will not hear—yet. 
listen?” 

* T will listen.” 


But you will: 


‘ 


Strowland was marvelling that any fingers could be so light 
and so soft as Amira’s. And the mountains went out of the 
river to make place for the stars then while he came to the 
learning of some things not set down in mathematical treatises. 

It was out of the velvet dark that he pushed open the hut door 
and walked into the ten-by-twelve living-room. It reeked of 
smoke and kerosene-lamp; and Jefferson sat in the midst of it, 
ruling a plan with red ink. Jefferson’s plans were quite perfect. 

He looked up—a, lean-man, with patient eyeS, and a nervous 
mouth under the ragged mustache. 

*“T’m making a copy of the Kawhia Bridge for South. 
got those notes on the flying buttresses, Strowland ?” 

* They’re in the cupboard.” 

Strowland fished them out silently. The atmosphere of work 
lay heavy over the little room, and for the first time it jarred 
him. 

“Think T’ll go to bunk,” he said. “ There’s nothing to read, 
and I don’t feel like drawing. ’Night.” 

“Good night. Did you find your spanner?” 

“Yes. On the hill.” 

He tramped over to his lean-to beside a tool-shed—built because 
he liked draughts, and Jefferson hated them. But he slept badly. 
Toward morning he turned for the six-hundredth time, and held 
up his hand to the pale dawn blowing through the open window. 

“Such very little feet,” he said. “I could hold them both in 

my one hand.” 

Then he called himself by such names 
as a man may unrighteously use, and went 
out and down to splash in the waking 
river with the putaki and gray duck. 

Amira’s hill peered at him, the mist 
moving on it like breath. 

“Wonder what sort o’ things she told 
it,” he said, in a sudden formless jealousy. 


“You 
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-“Do you love me so much the best, dear little one ?” 


The day’s work caught him again in its iron round. Jefferson 
was in charge at the drive, and Strowland sweated the broiling 
day through in the gully among staging and. piles and all the 
jumble of ordered labor. Evening found him dog-tired, and with 
palms raw through’. hammer-and-chisel work. He showed the 
blisters when Jefferson asked him to plot out some angles taken 
at the bridge-head, and went across to the hill for a smoke. He 
had a fancy that Amira might need comfort if she saw the gash 
where the tunnel opened. 

Thereafter life altered for Strowland. 
‘and the men that Strowland ruled did not know. He went through 
the days as before, because it was necessary. But work was not 
the same. It went heavily. He began to curse the tunnel, which 
was very evil driving, bringing a wealth of accidents and extra 
labor. ‘The technical speech which had been his daily bread lost 
flavor, and his nerves grew raw at the monotonous thud of the 
donkey-engine where it drove the piles. 

And it was Amira who did this. Once his life had gone forward 
on the dead level of fact; but Amira was a woman—albeit a very 
childish one, and Strowland was a man fully ignorant of the 
ways of women. Besides, once the pure joy in his work was 
touched, life in the little hut and about the eternal line showed 
nakedly arid and gray. 

Strowland did not understand this all at one time. Slowly, 
the solemn mountains and the large silences began to trouble him. 
This was Amira waking the soul in him, and it hurt; because he 
could not measure creation with a feather-edge scale any more. 


Jefferson did not know, 
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One night—Strowland had not counted the days this long while 
—Amira laid a hand to his neck and the other to the rough of the 
hill tussock as they sat there above the world, and she asked him 
if he was .sure—quite, quite sure—that she had done right in 
loving him beyond all the hills and the bush and the gullies that 
had guarded her race since the beginning. Strowland turned from 
her, and he did not answer at once. He was a commonplace man, 
except in the matter of work, and this does not explain why the 
grip of nature-—which is stronger than half mankind knows— 
should have caught him suddenly there in the still night. 

Frowning mountains, broken distance, furrowed bluffs, and dead 
white river in the moonlight; he had these to face for his work’s 
sake, and they grinned at him as if they knew it. He moved 
uneasily. 

“Do you love me so much the best, dear little one? They are 
bigger than me, and--they are very strong.” Then he laughed. 
“Of course you have done right. Quite right! Don’t shiver, little 
love—that was only lightning in the sky.” 

“T love you so 
much the best ”’—this 
was very low, _ be- 
cause it was confes- 
sional—* that though 
you hurt all our 
land, I do not care 
for anything but— 
that you — love— 
me. Isn’t that very 
naughty of me, be- 
loved?” 

And then Strow- 
land told her it was 
the sweetest word 
ever said in this 
world — and _ other 
things besides. 

It was after this 
that Jefferson began 
to notice. 

“Something is 
going to spoil -your 
aim if you don’t look 
out,” he said. 
“What is it, Strow- 
land?” 

Strowland’s mind 
fled back in sudden 
fear. But the out- 
line of past days was 
not clear-cut. 

““[—haven’t been 
making mistakes, 
have 1?” 

“Not yet. You 
will. And a man 
can’t make mistakes 
twice at this game. 
Once breaks him.” 

“T know that!” 

Strowland spoke 
impatiently, and Jef- 
ferson pushed his 
papers aside. 

“Strowland, if I 
pass out before this 
is done, remember 
that I trust you to 
keep the charge here. 
Don’t give it over to 
another man. It’s 
yours and mine, and 
it’s going to make us 
or break us. There’s 
no one else can carry 
it through as you 
cin. There’s no one 
else loves it as you 
do.” 

Both men knew 
that Jefferson’s life waited on the closing of a heart valve. The 
time would not be very long. 

Strowland smoked unevenly. He had trained his life to run 
all in one piece down the channel of work. Amira’ had tapped the 
sideway and drawn the whole into the channel of love. Strow- 
land’s mind was too unmalleable to divide. He recognized this 
dimly, and the certain dislocation ahead made him giddy. 

“Well,” said Jefferson, feverishly, “ you’re not tiring of this. 
are you? Strowland, you can’t be! Work comes first in a man’s 
life. Always first and best. I’ve taught you that, haven’t I? 
You can’t forget it.” : 

“No,” said Strowland: “I can’t forget it.” 

The chain was now like the chafe of iron on a green wound. 
He would tear it out and let the world go! Nothing ‘was holding 
but—Amira, Amira, with the rounded, delicate limbs and the 
quaint English tongue and the soft lips that met his. The care- 
ful work of all the days and days and days until time ran out 
vas sand between the teeth and water in the hands! 

He would tell Jefferson so. But Jefferson was watching him 
with a half-smile in his tired eyes. 

“It’s going to be yours to finish off, you lucky young dog. If 
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“Something is going to spoil your aim if you don’t look out” 
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you were another man I would envy you. But you won't forget 
that I had a hand in it too! It’s a work men will talk about, 
Strowland—-and I won't see it opened!” 

** I—won't forget,” said Strowland. 

But he did forget, as he forgot all things but Amira. He was 
a sleep-walker through the days. Five lengths of faultily clamped 
fish-plates were left to be discovered by a foreman. In the hot 
damps of the tunnel a fitter spoke to him thrice, receiving an 
answer which sent cursing along the men’s lines after hours. 
Twice Jefferson rounded on him for negligence. Once he hid a 
mistake by after-promptness and a half-night of stolen labor. But 
the spring of his mind was gone, 

It was a time of madness, such as does not come to many men. 
But there are not many who love once only. 

One night Jefferson died—died alone as he had lived alone; 
and Strowland found him with his head on a half-plotted section, 
and the lamplight clouded in the broad morning yellow. 

Strowland sent the necessary wires, did what he could, and 

shouldered the extra 
work without com- 
ment. In due time 
men came up from 
the far town:  rela- 
tives of Jefferson’s, 
who took what was 
left away with them; 
a line director, who 
really understood 
something about the 
matter, and did not 
want to put a man 
over the assistant. 

“We can send you 
up a sub—” 

“Thanks,” said 
Strowland. “Send 
me another foreman, 
if you can, but I don’t 
want a pup. No time 
to teach him.” 

The . line - director 
looked at the face and 
figure that. were a 
boy’s yet. But the 
shade back of Strow- 
land’s eves had no 
right to be there at 
his age. 

* Sure you can man- 


I’ve been here 
from the beginning, 
you know,” explained 
Strowland, simply. 

“i - knew. 1.1 
make your reputation 
as well as Jefferson's. 
Pity he won’t know. 
We're all watching 
you. Brutal country, 
and record time. I 
faney you’ve a right 
to feel proud of your- 
self.” 

Then he went away, 
leaving Strowland to 
¢lineh  Jefferson’s 
reputation and _ his 
own. And Strowland 
—being troubled at 
the shadow of death 
and ‘added work over 
the grim hills—put 
his hand on Amira’s 
knee and forgot it. 
At a later day came 
the slip in the tunnel, 
when staging, and 
half - welded shoeing, 
and a full week’s work, and two men lay flat under many tons of 
shingle and clay. 

Men told each other that Strowland was mad in the following 
hours. But they told also of his skill and cunning knowledge 
which clipped by a clear half-day that task in the tail of the 
sullen tunnel, where the running lantern-flare showed faces always 
ghastly white below the daubed clay and sweat. 

It was a midnoon when—all being done—Strowland came out 
to the sky and the sunlight again. His body was crumpled with 
weariness, and in his half-crazed state he knew that he had 
fought with the hill for the right to hold Amira. 

Then the great*wash of fresh air-spaces and the quick glitter 
of the line set his mind directly forward to his craft. 

It was because the shoring had not been tested since Jefferson's 
death that it fell. Qf course. He had known that—when? And 
who had overseen the final connecting of the trestles, to the bridge 
approach? Jefferson watched and tested all such work by foot 
and inch. Strowland had given it over to gangers, and forgotten. 

He walked swiftly down to the bridge-head and made examina- 
tion. Men stared at him from the staging and the booms; but 
he did not see. According to their powers they had done well, 
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although they had not 
figured out the carry- 
ing stress to the inch 
with any accuracy. 
Strowland did it; 
swinging over the 
guides, assessing the 
shearing strength of 
the girders, and prov- 
ing irdubitably that 
the very lip of the 
connection would 
buckle at the first 
strain. 

He went up to the 
hut through the hot, 
close seent of the 
flowering broom, and 
stood very still in the 
little living - room. 
Some models of Jef- 
ferson’s were still on 
the mantelshelf. A 
map of his drawing 
hung from the wall. 
They spoke to Strow- 
land, and he heard— 
plainly. He put his 
knee on the window- 
ledge, pressing his 
forehead - against the 
open sash, and looked 
out on Amira’s_ hill. 
It spoke to him plain- 
ly, also. 

Once before this 
day a man had to 
choose between desire 
and duty. His name 
is not recorded. But 
very many of us know 
it. 

Long ago Jefferson 
had read to Strowland 
the motto on the work- 
chain when he locked 
it. Strowland remem- 
bered. 

A woman may give 
all that she has and is 
to love. A man is 
bound first to his 
work—his daily work, 
that all his life and 
all the centuries of 
men’s lives have prepared for him. He must do his work without 
excuse and without fail, until it takes him into the shadows of the 
far end of the road. 

“Tt’s a hard creed.” said Jefferson. “ But you- don’t fire steel 
with a pipe light. We labor for more than the day, Strowland.” 

Strowland had accepted the creed then. Hours later he accepted 
it again, and straightway told Amira. Told her in the bleak, 
direct words of a man who has trained himself to think in straight 
lines. Amira was silent to the very end. She was silent for so 
long that he grew afraid. 

“T am thinking of you all the while,” he said. “ You come 
between me and my work every hour. Love is more cruel than 





People call Strowland a dull man—except in the matter of his work 


hell—and TI can’t give 
you a half-love. It is 
breaking my life and 
making my work rot- 
ten—and you have 
taught me too much 
for any more happi- 
ness either way.” 

She put her cheek 
against his head. 

“We were too 
happy,” she said, with 
the breath of a sigh. 

“Ah-h! Can’t you 
pitch into me? Can't 
you call me a brute? 
Amira—Amira! My 
God! Do you think 


“You are my dear 
love,” she said, with 
all the dignity of her 
race. “It is quite 
true. You were not 
for me. I knew. The 
hills knew. The pa- 
keha drives through 
the hills and the river, 
and—he goes away. I 
am the hills’ and the 
river. But we have 
loved—much.” 

Then Strowland lost 
grip on himself for a 
space; and Amira, re- 
membering great 
words spoken in 
earlier days of a 
career and of all that 
was owed to Jefferson, 
used such arguments 
as might be given by 
a child nature which 
does not understand 
the ethics of the case 
in the very least. 

. Strowland laughed 
and raged until she 
was frightened. Then 
he took her up in his 
arms, And told her 
that she was more to 
him than.all the world 
might say or do. And 

when a man deliberately places his love above his honor there is 

no more to be said. 

Amira understood. She came to the window on the following 
evening when he sat at his tea, and she thrust in her hands. 

“Tam marry to Ti Hari at the Pa,” she said. ‘ There is my 
ring. Now you will not think about me any more, Strowland. It 
was more better to love the hill first all the time.” 

Strowland sprang for the window. But Amira was gone into 
the windy dusk that tossed the cabbage-trees on the hill. 

People call Strowland a dull man—except in the matter of his 

There his name stands high, with that of Jefferson be- 
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ATTHEW LANFEAR had stopped off, between Genoa and 

Nice, at San Remo in the interest of a friend who had 

come over on the steamer with him, and who wished 

him to test the air before settling there for the winter 

with an invalid wife. She was one of those neures- 

thenics who really carry their climate—always a bad one—with 

them, but she had set her mind on San Remo; and .Lanfear was 

willing to pass a few days in the place making the observations 
which he felt pretty sure would be adverse. 

His train was rather late and the sunset was fading from the 
French sky before the Italian shore when he got out of his car 
and looked round for a porter to take his valise.. His roving 
eye lighted on the anxious figure, which as fully as the anxious 
face, of a short, stout elderly man expressed a sort of distraction, 
as he stood.loaded down with umbrellas, bags, bundles, and 
wraps, and seemed unable to arrest the movements of a tall young 
girl, with a travelling-shaw] trailing from her arm, who had- the 


effect of escaping from him towards a bench beside the door of the . 


waiting-room. When she reached it, in spite.of his appeals, she 
sat down with an absent air, and looked as far withdrawn from 
the bustle of the platform, and from the snuffling train as if on 
some quiet garden seat, alone with her own thoughts. 

In his fat frenzy, which Lanfear felt to be pathetic, the old 
gentleman glanced at him, and then abruptly demanded, “ Are 
you an American?” 
"We knew each other 
abroad in some mystic- 
al way, and Lanfear 
did not try to deny 
the fact. 

“Oh well then,” the 
stranger said, as if the 
fact made everything 
right, “ will you kind- 
ly tell my daughter, 
on that bench by the 
door yonder” — he 
pointed with a_ bag, 
and dropped a roll of 
rugs from under his 
arm—“that I'll be 
with her as soon as 
I’ve looked after the 
trunks? Tell her not 
to move till I come. 
Heigh! Here! Take 
hold of these, will 
you?” He caught the 
sleeve of a_ facchino 
who came wandering 
by, and heaped him 
with his burdens, and 
then pushed ahead of 
the man in the direc- 
tion of the baggage- 
room with a sort of 
mastery of the situa- 
tion which struck Lan- 
fear as springing from 
desperation rather 
than experience. 

Lanfear stood a mo- 
ment hesitating. Then 
a glance at the girl 
on the bench, droop- 
ing a little forward in 
freeing her face from 
the veil that hung 
from her pretty hat, 
together with a sense 
of something quaintly 
charming in the confi- 
dence shown him on 
such purely compatri- 
otic grounds, decided 
him to do just what 
he had been asked. 
The girl had got her 
veil up by this time, 
and as he came near, 
she turned from look- 
ing at the sunset over 
the stretch of wall be- 
yond the halting train, 
and met his dubious 
face with a smile, 
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“Tt is beautiful, isn’t it?” she said. “I know I shall get well, 
here, if they have such sunsets every day.” 

There was something so convincingly normal in her expression 
that Lanfear dismissed a painful conjecture. “ I beg your pardon,” 
he said. “I’m afraid there’s some mistake. I haven't the pleas- 
ure— You ‘must excuse me, but your father wished me to ask 
you to wait here for him till he had got his baggage—” 

“My father?” the girl stopped him with a sort of a frowning 
perplexity in the stare she gave him. ‘“ My father isn’t here!” 

“I beg your pardon,” Lanfear said. “I must have misunder- 
stood. A gentleman who got out of the train with you—a short, 
stout gentleman with gray hair—I understood him to say you 
were his-daughter—requested me to bring this message—” . 

The girl shook her head. “I don’t know him. It must be a 
mistake.” 

“The mistake is mine, no doubt. It may have been some one 
else whom he pointed out, and | have blundered. I’m very sorry 
if | seem to have intruded—” 

“What place is this?” the girl asked without noticing his ex- 
cuses. 

“San Remo,” Lanfear answered. “If you didn’t intend to stop 
here, your train will be leaving in a moment.” 

“T meant to get off, I suppose,” she said. ‘“ {£ don’t believe I’m 
going any further.” She leaned back against the bars of the 
bench, and put up one of her slim arms along the top. 

There was some- 
thing wrong, Lanfear 
now felt that, in spite 
of her perfect tran- 
quillity and_ self-pos- 
session; perhaps be- 
cause of it. He had 
no business to stay 
there talking with 
her, but he had not 
quite the right to 
leave her, though 
practically he had got 
his dismissal, and ap- 
parently she was 
quite capable of ta- 
king care of herself, 
or.could have been so 
in a country where 
any woman’s defence- 
lessness was not any 
man’s advantage. He 
could not go away 
without some effort to 
be of use. 

“T beg your par- 
don,” he said. “Can 
I help you in calling 
a carriage; or look- 
ing after your hand- 
baggage—it will be 
getting dark — per- 
haps your maid—” 

“My maid!’ The 
girl» frowned again, 
‘vith a measure of.the 
amazement. which she 
showed. when he men- 
tioned her father. “J 
have no maid!” 

Lanfear blurted 
desperately out. “ You 
are alone? You came 
—you are going to 
stay here—alone?” 

“Quite alone,” she 
said, with a passivity 
in which there was 
no. resentment, and 
no feeling unless it 
were a-certain color 
of dignity. Almost at 
the same time, with 
a glance beside and 
beyond him she called 
out joyfully, “ Ah, 
there you are!” and 
Lanfear turned, and 
saw scuffling and 
heard puffing toward 
them, the short, stout 
elderly gentleman who 
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had sent him to her. 
“T knew you would 
come before long!” 
“Well [ thought it 
was pretty long, my- 
self,” the gentleman 
said, and then he 
courteously — referred 
himselé to Lanfear. 
“Tm afraid this gen- 
tleman has found it 
rather long, too; but 
I couldn’t manage it 
a moment sooner.” 
Lanfear said, * Not 
at all. I wish 1 
could have been of 
any use to—” 
“My daughter — 
Miss Gerald, Mr.—” 
“Lanfear — Dr. 
Lanfear,” he said, ac- 
cepting the introduc- 
tion; and the girl 
bowed. ; 
“Oh, doctor, eh?” 
the father said, with 
a certain impression. 
“ Going to stop here?” 
“A few days,” Lan- 
fear answered, ma- 
king way for the for- 
ward movement which 
the others began. 
“Well, well! I’m 
very much obliged to 
you, very much _ in- 
deed; and I’m sure 
my daughter is.” 
The girl said, “ Oh 
yes, indeed,” rather 
indifferently, and then 
as they passed him, 
while he stood lifting 
his hat, she turned 
radiantly on him. 
“Thank you, ever so 
much!” she said, with 
the gentle voice 
which he had already 
thought charming. 
The father called 
back, “ I hope we shall 
meet again. We are go- 
ing to the Sardegna.” 
Lanfear had _ been 
going to the Sardegna 
himself, but while he 
- bowed he now decided 
upon another hotel. 
The mystery, whatever it was, that the brave little fat father 
was carrying off so bluffly, had clearly the morbid qualify of 
unhealth in it, and Lanfear could not give himself freely to a 
young pleasure in the girl’s dark beauty of eyes and hair, her 
pale, irregular, piquant face, her slender figure and flowing 
walk. He was in the presence of something else, something that 
appealed to his scientific side, to that which was humane more 
than that which was human in him, and abashed him in the other 
feeling. Unless she was out of her mind there was no way of 
accounting for her behavior, except by some caprice which was 
itself scarcely short of insanity. She must have thought she 
knew him when he approached, and when she addressed him 
those first words; but when he had tried to set her right she 
had not changed; and why had she denied her father, and then 
hailed him with joy when he came back to her? She had known 
that she intended to stop at San Remo, but she had not known 
where she had stopped when she asked what place it was. She 
was consciously an invalid of some sort, for she spoke of getting 
well under sunsets like that which had now waned, but what 
sort of invalid was she? 


Lanfear’s question persisted through the night and it helped, 


with the coughing in the next room, to make a bad night for 
him. None of the hotels in San Remo receive consumptive 
patients, but none are without somewhere a_ bronchial cough. 
If it is in the room next yours it keeps you awake, but it is 
not pulmonary; you may comfort yourself in your vigils with 
that fact. Lanfear, however, fancied he had got: a poor dinner, 
and in the morning he did not like his coffee. He thought he had 
let a foolish scruple keep him from the Grand Hotel Sardegna, 
and he walked down toward it along the palm-flanked promenade, 
in the gay morning light, with the tideless sea on the other 
hand lapping the rough beach beyond the lines of the railroad 
which borders it. On his way he met files of the beautiful 
Ligurian women, moving straight under the burdens balanced on 
their heads, or bestriding the donkeys laden with wine-casks 
in the roadway, or following beside the carts which the donkeys 
drew. Ladies of all nations, in the summer fashions of Lon- 
don, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, and New York thronged the 





Lanfear and Miss Gerald sat a moment in silence 


path. The sky was of 
a blue so deep, so 
liquid that it seemed 
to him he could scoop 
it in his hand and 
pour it out again like 
water. Seaward, he 
glanced at the fishing- 
boats lying motionless 
in the offing, and the 
coastwise steamer that 
runs between Nice and 
Genoa trailing a thin 
plume of smoke _be- 
tween kim and their 
white sails. With the 
more definite purpose 
of making sure of the 
‘Grand Hotel Sar- 
degna, he _ scanned 
the different villa 
slopes that showed 
their level lines of 
white and yellow and 
dull pink through the 
gray tropical greenery 
on the different levels 
of the hills. He was 
duly rewarded by the 
sight of the bold 
legend topping its 
cornice, and when he 
let his eye descend the 
garden to a little pa- 
vilion on the _ wall 
overlooking the road, 
he saw his acquaint- 
ance of the,evening be- 
fore making a belated 
breakfast. The father 
recognized Lanfear 
first and spoke to his 
daughter, who looked 
up from her coffee 
and down toward him 
where he wavered, lift- 
ing his hat, and 
bowed smiling to him. 
He had no reason to 
cross the roadway 
toward the white 
stairway which climb- 
ed from it to the hotel 
grounds, but he did 
so. The father leaned 
out over the wall, and 
called down to him, 
“Won’t you come 
up and join us, doe- 
tor?” 

“Oh yes!” Lanfear consented, and in another moment he was 
shaking hands with the girl, to whom, he noticed, her father 
named him again. He had in his glad sense of her white morn- 
ing dress and her hat of green-leafed lace, a feeling that she was 
somehow meeting him as a friend of indefinite date in an intimacy 
unconditioned by past or future time. Her pleasure in his being 
there was as frank as her father’s, and there was a pretty trust 
of him in every word and tone which forbade misinterpretation. 

“T was just talking about you, doctor,’ the father began, 
“and saying what a pity you hadn’t come to our hotel. It’s 
a capital place.” 

“I’ve been thinking it was a pity I went to mine,” Lanfear 
returned, “though I’m in San Remo for such a short time it’s 
scarcely worth while to change.” 

“Well, perhaps if. you came here, you might stay longer. I 
guess we're booked for the winter, Nannie?” he referred the 
question to his daughter, who asked Lanfear if he would not 
have some coffee. 

“T was going to say I had had my coffee, but I’m not sure 
it was coffee,” Lanfear began, and he consented, with some de- 
mur, banal enough, about the trouble. 

“Well, that’s right, then, and no trouble at all,’ Mr. Gerald 
broke in upon him. “Here comes a fellow looking for a chance 
to bring you some,” and he called to a waiter wandering dis- 
tractedly about with a “Heigh!” that might have been offensive 
from a less obviously inoffensive man. “Can you get our friend 
here a cup and saucer, and some of this good coffee?” he asked, 
as the waiter approached. 

“Yes, certainly, sir,” the man answered in careful English. 
“Ts it not, perhaps, Mr. and Misses Gerald?” he smilingly in- 
sinuated, offering some cards. - 

“Miss Gerald,” the father corrected him as he took the cards. 
“ Why, hello, Nannie! Here are the Bells! Where are they?” 
he demanded of the waiter. ‘“ Bring them here, and a lot more 
cups and saucers. Or, hold on! Id better go myself, Nannie, 
hadn’t I? Of course! You get the crockery, waiter. Where 
did you say they were?” He bustled up from his chair, without 
waiting for a distinct reply, and apologized to Lanfear in hurry- 
ing away. “You'll excuse me, doctor! Ill be back in half a 
minute. Friends of ours that came over on the same boat. I 
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must see them, of 
course, but I don’t be- 
lieve they'll stay. 
Nannie, don’t let Dr. 
Lanfear get away. I 
want to have some 
talk with him. You 
tell him he’d better 
come to the Sardegna, 
here.” 

Lanfear and Miss 
Gerald sat a moment 
in the silence which 
is apt to follow with 
young people when 
they are unexpectedly 
left to themselves. She 
kept absently push- 
ing the cards _ her 
father had given her 
up and down on the 
table between her 
thumb and forefinger, 
and ‘Lanfear noted 
the translucence of 
her long, thin hand 
in the sunshine strik- 
ing across the painted 
iron surface of the 
garden movable. The 
translucence had a 
pathos for his intelli- 
gence which the pen- 
sive tilt of her head 
enhanced. She stopped 
toying with the cards 
and looked at the ad- 
dresses on them. 

“What strange 
things names are!” 
she said, as if musing 
on the fact, with a 
sigh which he thought 
disproportioned to the 
depth of her remark. 

“They seem rather 
irrelevant at times,” 
he admitted with a 
smile. ‘“ They’re mere 
tags, labels, which can 
be attached to one as 
well as another; they 
seem to belong equally 
to anybody.” 

“That is what I 
‘always say to myself,” . 
she agreed with more 
interest than he found 
explicable. 

“But finally,” he 
returned, “ they’re all 
that’s left us, if 
they’re left  them- 
selves. . They are the 
only signs to the few 
who knew us _ that 
we ever existed. They stand for our character, cur personality, 
our mind, our soul.” 

She said, “ That is very true,” and then she suddenly gave him 
the cards. “ Do you-know these people?” : 

“T? I thought they were friends of yours,”’ he replied, aston- 
ished. 

“That is what papa thinks,” Miss Gerald said, and while she 

sat dreamily absent, a rustle of skirts and a flutter of voices 
pierced from the surrounding shrubbery, and then a lively matron, 
of as youthful a temperament as the lively. girls she brought in 
her train, burst upon them, and Miss Gerald was passed from one 
embrace to another until all four had kissed her. She returned 
their greeting, and shared, in her quieter way, their raptures at 
their encounter. 
_ “Such a hunt as we’ve had for you!” the matron shouted. 
“ We've been up-stairs and down-stairs and in my lady’s chamber, 
ali over the hotel. Where’s your father? Ah, they did get 
our cards to you!” and by that token Lanfear knew that these 
ladies were the Bells. He had stood up in a sort of expectancy, 
but Miss Gerald did not introduce him, and a shadow of em- 
harrassment passed over the party which she seemed to feel least, 
though he fancied a sort of entreaty in the glance that she let 
pass over him. 

“T suppose he’s gone to look for us!” Mrs. Bell saved the 
situation with a protecting laugh. Miss Gerald colored intel- 
ligently, and Lanfear could not let Mrs. Bell’s implication pass. 

“Tf it is Mrs. Bell,” he said, “I can answer that he has. 
I met you at Magnolia some years ago, Mrs. Bell. Dr. Lanfear.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Dr. Lanfear,” Miss Gerald said. 
“T couldn’t think—” 

“Of my tag. my label?” he laughed back. “It isn’t very dis- 
tinctly lettered.” 

Mrs. Bell was not much minding them jointly. She was sin- 
gling Lanfear out for the expression of her pleasure in seeing 
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him again, and reeall- 
ing the incidents of 
her summer at Mag- 
nolia before, it seemed, 
any of her girls were 
out. She presented 
them collectively, and 
the eldest of them 
charmingly reminded 
Lanfear that he had 
once had the magna- 
nimity to dance with 
her when she sat, in a 
little girl’s forlorn 
despair of being 
danced with, at one 
of those desolate hops 
of the good old Os- 
prey House. 

“Yes; and now,” 
her mother followed, 
“we can’t wait a mo- 
ment longer, if we're 
to get our train for 
Monte Carlo, girls. 
We're not going to 
play, doctor,” she 
made time to ex- 
plain, “but we are 
going to look on. 
Will you tell your 
father, dear,” she said, 
taking the girl's 
hands caressingly in 
hers, and drawing her 
to her motherly 
bosom, “that we 
found you, and did 
our best to find him? 
We can’t wait now— 
our carriage is champ- 
ing the bit at the 
foot of the stairs— 
but we’re coming back 
in a week, and then 
we'll do our best to 
look you up again.” 
She ineluded Lanfear 
in her good-by, and all 
her girls said good-by 
in the. same way, and 
with a whisking of 
skirts and twitter of 
voices they vanished 
through the = shrub- 
bery, and faded into 
the general silence and 
general sound like a 
bevy of birds which 
had swept near and 
passed by. : 

Miss Gerald sank 
quietly into her place, 
and sat as if nothing 
had happened, except 
that she looked a 
little paler, to Lanfear, who remained on foot trying to piece to- 
gether their interrupted téte-f-téte, but not succeeding, when her 
father reappeared, red and breathless, and wiping his forehead. 
“Have they been here, Nannie?” he asked. “I’ve been following 
them all over the place, and the portier told me just now that he 
had seen a party of ladies coming down this way.” 

He got it all out, not so clearly as those women had got 
everything in, Lanfear reflected, but unmistakably enough as 
to the fact, and he looked at his daughter as he _ repeated, 
** Haven’t the Bells been here?” 

She shook her head, and said, with her delicate quiet, “ No- 
body has been here, except—”’ She glanced at Lanfear, who 
smiled, but saw no opening for himself in the strange situation. 
Then she said, “ i think I will go and lie down a while, now, papa. 
I’m rather tired. Good-by,” she said, giving Lanfear her hand; 
it felt limp and cold; and then she turned to her father again. 
“Don’t you come, papa! I can get back perfectly well by my- 
self. Stay with—” 

“T will go with you,’ 
doesn’t mind coming—” 

“Certainly I will come,” Lanfear said, and he passed to the 
girl’s right; she had taken her father’s arm; but he wished to 
offer more support if it were needed. When they had climbed 
to the open flowery space before the hotel, she seemed aware of 
the groups of people about. She took her hand from her father’s 
arm, as if unwilling to attract their notice by seeming to need its 
help, and swept up the gravelled path between him and Lanfear, 
with her flowing walk. 

Her father fell back, as they entered the hotel door, and mur- 
mured to Lanfear, “ Will you wait till I come down?” “TI wanted 
to tell you about my daughter,” he explained, when he came 
back after the quarter of an hour which Lanfear had found 
rather intense. “It’s useless to pretend you wouldn’t have 
noticed— Had nobody been with you after I left you, down 
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there?” He twisted his head in the direction of the pavilion 
where they had been breakfasting. 

“Yes; Mrs. Bell and her daughters,” Lanfear answered simply. 

“Of course! Why do you suppose my daughter denied it?” 
Mr. Gerald asked. 

“T suppose she—had her reasons,” Lanfear answered, lamely 
enough. 

“No reason, I'm afraid,” Mr. Gerald said, and he broke out 
hopelessly: “She has her mind sound enough, but not—not her 
memory. She had forgotten that they were there! Are you 
going to stay in San Remo?” he asked, with an effect of inter- 
rupting himself, as if in the wish to put off something, or to 
make the ground sure before he went on. 

“Why,” Lanfear said, “I hadn’t thought of it. I stopped— 
I was going to Nice—to test the air for a friend who wishes to 
bring his invalid wife here, if I approve—but I have just been 
asking myself why I should go to Nice when I could stay at 
San Remo. The place takes my fancy. I’m something of an 
invalid myself—at least I’m on my vacation—and I find a charm 
in it, if nothing better. Perhaps a charm is enough. It used to 
be, in primitive medicine.” 

He was talking to what he felt was not an undivided at- 
tention in Mr. Gerald, who said, “ I’m glad of it,” and then added, 
coming to himself, “I should like to consult you professionally. 
I know your reputation in New York—though I’m not a New- 
Yorker myself—and I don’t know any of the doctors here. I sup- 
pose I’ve done rather a wild thing in coming off the way I have, 
with my daughter; but I felt that I must do something, and I 
hoped—I felt as if it were getting away from our trouble. It’s 
most fortunate my meeting you, if vou can look into the case, 
and help me out with a nurse, if she’s needed, and all that!” 
To a certain hesitation in Lanfear’s face, he added. “ Of course, 
im asking your professional help. My name is Abner Gerald— 
Abner L. Gerald—perhaps you know my standing, and that I’m 
able to—” 

“Oh, it isn’t a question of that! I shall be glad to do anything 
I can,” Lanfear said, with a little pang which he tried to keep 
silent in orienting himself anew towards the girl, whose loveliness 
he had felt before he had feit her piteousness. 

“ But before you go farther I ought to say that vou must have 
been thinking of my uncle, the first Matthew Lanfear, when you 
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spoke of my reputation; I haven't got any yet; I’ve only got 
my uncle’s name.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Gerald said, disappointedly, but after a blank mo- 
ment he apparently took courage. “ You’re in the same line, 
though ?” 

“If you mean the psychopathic line, without being exactly an 
alienist—well, yes,’ Lanfear admitted. 

“That’s exactly what I mean,” the elder said, with renewed 
hopefulness. “I’m quite willing to risk myself with a man 
of the same name as Dr. Lanfear. I should like,” he said, 
hurrying on, as if to override any farther reluctance of Lanfear’s, 
“to tell you her story, and then—” 

“ By all means,” Lanfear consented, and he put on an air of 
professional deference, while the older man began with a face 
set for the task. 

“It’s a long story, or it’s a short story, as you choose to make 
it. We'll make it long, if necessary, later, but now I'll make it 
skort. Five months ago my wife was killed before my daughter’s 
eyes—” 

He stopped; Lanfear breathed a gentle “Oh!” and Gerald 
blurted out: 

* Accident—grade crossing— Don’t!” he winced at the kind- 
ness in Lanfear’s eyes, and panted on. “That’s over! What 
happened to her—to my daughter—was that she fainted from the 
shock. When she woke—it was more like a sleep than a swoon 
—she didn’t remember what had happened,” Lanfear nodded 
with a gravely interested face. “She didn’t remember any- 
thing that had ever happened before. She knew me, because | 
was there with her; but she didn’t know that she ever had a 
mother, because she was not there with her. You see?” 

*T can imagine,” Lanfear assented. 

“The whole of her iife before the—accident was wiped out as 
to the facts, as completely as if it had never been; and now every 
day, every hour, every minute as it passes, goes with that past. 
But her faculties—” 

“Yes?” Lanfear prompted in the pause which Mr. Gerald 
made. 

“Her intellect—the working powers of her mind, apart from 
anything like remembering, are as perfect as if she were in full 
possession of her memory. I believe,” the father said, with a 

(Continued on page 1805.) 
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She shook her head.... “Nobody has been here, except—” 
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By WILLIAM HARD 





HE Jesse M. Hedger, preserving to posterity the precious 
middle initial of her owner, lay heavily nudging the sway- 
ing piles of the Hedger wharf. The piles creaked and 
groaned under the excessive affectionateness of their old 
friend. 

Just across the wharf from the Jesse M. Hedger rose the grand 
fabric of the Jesse M. Hedger elevator. i 

Between the Jesse M. Hedger and the Jesse M. Hedger elevator, 
in the middle of'the Hedger wharf, stood Jesse -M. Hedger himself. 

Mr. Hedger was not as large as his boat or as his elevator, but 
what he lost in size he regained in demeanor. His raised chin, his 
tilted head, his inquiring nose, and the flap of skin on his neck 
secured for him the respect that is accorded to a stray bull. And 
this appearance of bovine masterfuluess was accentuated in Mr. 
Hedger’s case by the slow, rolling, emphatic movements with which 
he planted his feet in his really aimless stroll along his wharf. Mr. 
Hedger always seemed, even in his most leisurely and unim- 
portant moments, to be moving resolutely forward against a mass 
of obstacles. 

As Mr. Hedger reached the end of his wharf, the stern of his 
steamer, and the corner of his elevator, and began to stare belliger- 
ently at the possessions of his neighbors, there came toward him on 
the waters of the Mannington River the majesty of the service of 
the commonwealth. 

The vehicle in which this majesty was conveyed was a fifteen- 
foot rowboat. The human embodiment of it was Captain Dearly, 
sixty-five years old, harbor-master of the city of Mannington. 

As Captain Dearly bent to his oars, his narrow back and his 
slight frame seemed to combine with the vessel he was propelling 
to mark the difference between the service of the commonwealth in 
Mannington and the service of the grain business, the emblems of 
the latter service being gloriously visible in the Jesse M. Hedger, 
the Jesse M. Hedger elevator, and Jesse M. Hedger himself. 

“ Drop in here, Captain,” shouted the grain business to the com- 
monwealth. “I want to see you.” 

Captain Dearly turned himself around in his boat. As he turned 
he seemed to add new light to the morning, or, perhaps, to explain 
its existence. His round red face, the circumference of which from 
chin to forehead was thickly planted with long white hair, swung 
on the scene like a happy morning sun, diffusing mild white rays 
from a fiery centre. 

“ Bring the Doughnut up here under the stern of the Jesse M. 
Hedger,” shouted Mr. Hedger. 

In a moment the Doughnut had glided into the place assigned 
to her. Lying lower than the top of the wharf, her roundish shape 
and the extraordinarily thick gunwale with which she was sur- 
rounded revealed the appropriateness. of her nickname. Her real 
name, if she ever had one, had been rolling backward along the 
corridors of time for so many years that even the echo of it had 
died away. ‘ 

“Glad to see you,” said Mr. Hedger, affably. 

“T assure you I’m glad to see you again, Jesse, 
tain Dearly. “What can I do for you?” 

And so began the conversation which brought a wild flower into 
the politics of Mannington. The politicians didn’t know it was a 
wild flower. They thought it was the dotage of Captain Dearly. 

_ “Wish you’d make Skitson over there get back to his own water- 
line,” said Mr. Hedger. “He’s been building a new dock and he’s 
gone ten feet out into the river, and it’s damned inconvenient for 
the Jesse M. Hedger and my other boats when they try to get up 
to my wharf. The river’s narrow enough, anyway.” 

Here Mr. Hedger glared disparagingly at the river, evidently 
feeling that, as a river, it had failed to establish the same superi- 
ority over other rivers that he, as a man, had established over 
other men in his acquaintance. ; 

i Make him get back to his line,” said Mr. Hedger. 

I wrote to him three months ago on that subject,” said Captain 
Dearly, bobbing up and down as the Doughnut rose and fell in the 
wash of passing vessels, “ but he hasn’t replied to my letters. Ac- 
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cording to the ordinance of March 13, 1874, which fixed the dock- 
lines at this point in the river, Mr. Skitson’s proper—” 

“Oh, I know all about that,” said Mr. Hedger, standing with his 
feet spread apart, his body thrust forward, and the dewlap on his 
throat swinging from side t6 side as if it were the pendulum that 
kept him going. “I know all about that. And I don’t care about 
it. Skitson’s ahead of his line, and he’s got to go back. I’ve spoken 
to Colonel Langdon. He says it’s a go. Now you just fix up the 
formalities as soon as you can.” 

Captain Dearly flushed. 

“Well, as I’ve said,” he stammered, “ I’ve written to him about 
it. It’s surely not my fault if he won’t take any notice of my let- 
ters. I’ve told him not to make any new land in the river, He’s 
building that dock against my orders. And—” 

“ Haven’t you got the nerve to make him quit?” roared Mr, 
Hedger. 

The representative of the majesty of the commonwealth thrust 
his arm outward as if he were a boy pushing a bitter medicine 
away from his lips. 

“Well, Jesse,” he said, “if you intend to be so particular about 
such matters, you must remember that your own elevator isn’t on 
the real line of the river. Strictly speaking, you know, in accord- 
ance with the original ordinances, the river doesn’t come within 
fifty feet of the middle of your wharf. You have to remember that.” 

“T know.all about that,” snorted Mr. Hedger. ‘‘ But it’s too long 
ago. What’s the use of bringing it up now? I’m not afraid. 
What you say is true. Here, at this point, the river used to make 
two sides of a triangle. I spared it that trouble. I gave it a short 
cut along the third side of the triangle- And my property was 
along that third side. So, then, I was on the river, which I wasn’t 
before. And I went ahead and built my wharf and my-elevator. 
The present bed of the river used to be dry land. .The old river 
was out over there. I’m not afraid. It was all done by ordinance. 
Colonel Langdon did it. I’ve got the ordinance in my office now. 
And what’s that got to do with Skitson’s new dock?” 

“T could make the river run in its old channel and cut you off 
from water altogether.” 

As these words came from the depths of the wagging white head 
in the Doughnut, Mr. Hedger slapped his thigh with rage, and algo 
with the nearest approach to amusement that he was capable of 
making. 

“You? You take the river away from me? Why, Sammie, I’ve 
known you for sixty years. Right here on the river we used to 
play when we were boys. Did you ever lick me? You used to pick 
flowers. Good God! Even when you were a young man you used 
to pick them. Right out here, where the river runs now, there 
used to be a piece of high ground, and I can remember how you 
used to come here in the afternoon and just dawdle along making 
bouquets. You and Agnes!” 

The harbor-master’s shoulders shook convulsively. Naturally 
Mr. Hedger failed to notice. He was talking. 

“You and Agnes!” he went on. “Many a day when you might 
have been:doing something you were out here with Agnes, looking 
at roots and petals and God knows what! And yow’re going to 
make me—” 

“There was a time when you didn’t talk like that about Agnes, 
Jesse,” said Captain Dearly, tremulously. 

“T know that,” crowed Mr. Hedger. “TI know that. I’m not 
ashamed to say it. I wanted Agnes to marry me. She wouldn’t do 
it. She married you. She preferred you. I saw then that she 
liked flowers and dawdling, and going to the war and being a cap- 
tain and wearing a uniform, and all the rest of it. When I saw 
that, I didn’t think of her again. She made her choice. It was 
all over. I didn’t wait long before I found another girl, did I? 
And she’s lived. She’s all right to-day, strong and healthy. As 
for Agnes, that day when she wouldn’t marry me, when I saw her 
here, right on this spot, where this dirty river is flowing now, 
where the Jesse M. Hedger is lying, when I saw her here with you, 
picking Indian paint-brush and making big bouquets of it, I said 
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to myself: * You’re picking Indian paint-brush now with Sammie 
Dearly, but perhaps some day right on this spot there'll be some- 
thing to make you sorry.’ And when I look at the Jesse M. Hedger 
and then look at the Doughnut, I think perhaps I was right. But, 
pshaw! Agnes! She was the girl for you, Sammie! Why, my 
wife’s had six babies without turning a hair! And Agnes—” 

Captain Dearly rose rocking in the Doughnut. He looked more 
as he did at Shiloh than he had for forty years. 

“ Jesse Hedger,” he said, “ Agnes has been dead ever since we 
were young men. A year from now there will be a monument to 
her, and, by God! it will be a dry triangle of ground in front of your 
elevator; and the Indian paint-brush will be back there again. 
She always liked that flower. She always wanted it. And Vl 
vive it to her here, right where you and I saw her the last time 
she ever picked any of it. Indian paint-brush! Indian paint-brush!” 

The old man sank back muttering. Then he shipped his oars 
and started briskly down the river. His red face, with its snow- 
white setting, glowered and glistened as he receded. 

Jesse M. Hedger remained standing on the wharf. He leaned 
forward over the water. His shoulders protruded beyond his body. 
His head protruded beyond his shoulders. His mouth was wide 
open. Like a grotesque gargoyle fountain he seemed to be on the 
point of spouting forth a flood of volubility. But there had been 
some derangement of the fountain’s internal machinery. All that 
issued was a dry squeak. 

“Make the river go back! 
speak to Colonel Langdon.” 

Captain Dearly proceeded down the river in a burst of speed. 
His energy amazed him. And he was amazed also by the sights 
that unrolled themselves before his eyes. , 

He had seen those sights a million times. Yet it seemed to him 
that he saw them now for the first time; they rose before him like 
an apparition. 

Those piers, projecting ten, twenty, and thirty feet beyond their 
true and legal lines into the body of his river! © Those chunks of 
“made land,” forming capes and promontories along the river 
from its mouth to its source! Those docks and wharves, bulging 
from the shore in defiance of law, and eating into the stream that 
was the property of the whole city! Those impudent aggressions, 
those avaricious encroachments, narrowing the river, obstructing 
navigation, occupying public property, insulting the ordinances of 
the city of Mannington! Why had the harbor-master of the city 
of Mannington allowed them to exist? 

“ Hedger is not the only one,” said Captain Dearly to himself, 
sternly. “ All these other fellows have got to be straightened out, 
too.” 

As he spoke these threatening words out loud to the whole river, 
the old office-holder felt a curious tingling sensation all along his 
veins out to the tips of his fingers. He drew himself up in the 
Doughnut and surveyed his river officially and truculently. 


Take it away from me! Well, I'll 
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The Mannington River has experienced a history not unlike that 
of many other rivers in the Middle West. 

A hundred years ago it led an innocent, maidenly life, wandering 
with quiet thoughts through a low, silent country to the big lake. 
Now and then it was enticed into a passing flirtation with an 
Indian canoe. But most of the time it wove garlands of yellow 
coreopsis, blue spiderwort, and orange puccoon along its banks, and 
made wonderful, fanciful toilets for itself with the aid of the 
scarlet Indian paint-brush. 

To-day the Mannington River has lost the green dressing-tables 
along the edges of its course, and it is too busy to care about its 
appearance. Rich, filthy, splendid, disreputable, it stares and 
draggles its way through three miles of iron-foundries, grain- 
elevators, tannerjes, and lumber-yards before it sidles reluetantly 
into the big lake and is gathered into its purifying embrace. 

Captain Dearly sped through this scene under the accelerating 
impulse of his great purpose. By the time he approached his river 
office under the Main Street bridge he was proceeding at a pace 
that brought his subordinates gasping to the door. 

“What's the matter, Captain?” shouted the vessel-despatcher. 

Captain Dearly laid the Doughnut up against the wharf under 
the bridge and glanced disapprovingly into the office. 

“Clean up that office,” said Captain Dearly. 

The vessel-despatcher, having already gasped at Captain Dearly’s 
treatment of the Doughnut, had no means of expression left with 
which to indicate his attitude toward the Captain’s new policy in 
regard to his office. He simply stood and stared. 

“Clean it up, I say,” said Captain Dearly. 

And with that the zealous harbor-master of the city of Man- 
nington turned abruptly away, and began to climb the stairs that 
led from his wharf to the street above. 

Ten minutes later he had gained the second floor of the City 
Hall, had plunged along the ill-swept, dimly lighted corridor, and 
had burst like an avalanche into his little corner office. Tradition 
has it that the long-slumbering snows of an Alpine mountain may 
be shaken from their comfortable couch and started roaring down 
the valley by the sudden vibrations of an incautious human voice. 
In the case of Captain Dearly the voice had been that of Mr. 
Hedger. ; 

But Captain Dearly had not gone three steps into his office be- 
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fore he came to a com- 
plete halt. The look of 
exultation in his eyes 
was extinguished. 

“Look at that office!” 
said Captain Dearly to 
himself, in a tone of 
official reproach, as if he 
were an_ investigating 
committee making a tour 
of inspection. 

It was an office of 
pigeonholes. There were 
pigeonholes on all four 
sides. They rose in tiers 
from the floor to the 
ceiling. They ran on 
each wall from corner 
to corner. Except where 
they yielded to one win- 
dow and to one door, 
they occupied every inch 
of wall space in the 
whole room. 

Inside the pigeonholes 
there were documents 
and dirt. And from the 
mouth of each pigeonhole 
there hung out the dusty, 
thirsty tongues of maps, 
surveys, and blue-prints 
that had been left un- 
attended in their stalls 
from the day they had 
first been driven into 
them. 

But the pigeonholes 
had not sufficed for Cap- 
tain Dearly’s captive 
documents. Hundreds of 
white and blue papers 
lay huddled in corners or 
crushed down behind 
tables or tumbled __ to- 
gether on top of the Cap- 
tain’s desk. It was ap- 
palling to think of the 
amount of information 
in that office. It was 
equally appalling to 
think of the difficulty of 
finding any of it. Those 
rows of bristling pigeon- 
holes, those documenta- 
ry breastworks in the 
corners, behind the 
tables, and on the desk, 
might have chilled the 
courage of the most 
resolute spirits that ever 
led a forlorn hope from 
the ranks of the Anti- 
quarian Society. 

For forty years Cap- 
tain Dearly had filed 
everything that he could 
catch. For forty years 
he had disturbed nothing 
that he had filed. Some- 
where in those pigeon- 
holes or in those mounds 
on the floor there lay the 
proofs of the theft .that 
had been committed by 
Jesse M. Hedger. But 
was it really certain 
that the -proofs did lie 
there? Had they not 
been removed by _per- 
sons who were interested 
in their disappearance? 
Captain Dearly could 
not say. He had not seen 
any of the documents in 
question since the day 
when they had first been 
committed to his care. 

The old harbor-master 
dropped into a_ chair. 


His head sank on his breast. 
of summary and of judgment. 


This moment was for him the moment 
He saw himself as he had been 
when he first came back from the war with his captain’s shoulder- 
straps on his coat. He saw himself as he had been when he was 
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He opened his eyes on the smiling face of a young girl 


first appointed harbor-master of the city of Mannington, in recogni- turned,” he said. 


tion of his valor and of his patriotism. He saw himself as he was 







He shut his eyes 
tighter than _ before. 
Then, without - opening 
them, he rose from his 
chair, walked unsteadily 
across the room, felt 
gropingly on the opposite 
wall, found the frame of 
a picture as it hung 
unevenly in front of a 
pigeonhole, and opened 
his eyes on the smiling 
face of a young girl. 

“It’s strange to think 
that you are my wife,” 
said Captain Dearly, his 
hands still resting on 
the frame of a picture. 
“You’re not my _ wife. 
You’re just a young flirt, 
a laughing young flirt. 
And an old man’s going 
to make himself. silly 
about you. He’s going 
to change the course of 
the Mannington River 
just for you. How do 
you like that? How do 
you like that? I’ve never 
done much for you since 
you died. But I’m going 
to do this. And now I'll 
turn you to the wall till 
it’s done.” 

And the picture was 
turned. And it stayed 
turned for quite a while. 

For six weeks’ the 
City Hall repofters 
watched with amusement 
the senile antics of Cap- 
tain Dearly. He reached 
his office at seven o’clock 
every morning, armed 
with a feather duster. 
Till eight or nine o’clock 
in the evening he sur- 
rounded himself with an 
imitation Sahara-desert 
sand-storm. In the midst 
of this simoom the Cap- 
tain indistinctly wagged 
his white head and 
blinked his _ reddened 
eyes while the reporters 
sneezed and coughed in 
the distance. 

The Captain began 
with the top left-hand 
south - wall pigeonhole, 
and pursued his investi- 
gations around and 
around the room, follow- 
ing the pigeonholes row 
by row. As he worked, 
his frenzy grew more in- 
tense. He made notes on 
one, two, five, twenty, 
fifty, a hundred places at 
which the Mannington 
River needed to be cor- 
rected, at which private 
greed had thrust itself 
forward into public prop- 
erty. He, Captain Dearly, 
harbor-master of the 
city of Mannington, had 
allowed all these projec- 
tions and encroachments 
to occur. He, Captain 
Dearly, harbor-master of 
the city of Mannington, 
would remove them. He 
would restore the Man- 
nington River to the 
public. 

And so he began on the 
next row of pigeonholes. 

At the end of the six 


weeks, as Captain Dearly mechanically unrolled a stiff, dust- 
encrusted blue-print, he sucked in his breath sharply. Then he 
walked over to the picture on the wall and started to turn it face 
forward. But he stopped himself in time. “ Not till the river is 


Nevertheless, that blue-print was the first and the longest step 


now, staring at the pigeonholed débris of forty years of ineffective, in the fight. It showed that Jesse M. Hedger had secured au- 
thority from the city of Mannington to make a new channel for 
The old man leaned back in his chair and shut his eyes. Be- the river. But it showed also that Jesse M. Hedger had dug 


contemptible official life. 


tween the closed lids two tears began to edge their way out. 
“T must be old,” said Captain Dearly. 
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that new channel along a line quite different from the line con- 
templated by the ordinance. It showed that, according to the 
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ordinance, the river ought to-day to make a right-angled bend some 
two hundred and fifty feet from the centre of the Hedger elevator. 

Captain Dearly studied this blue-print for three or four hours, 
gloating over the triangular wedge of dry ground which he was 
about to insert between the Hedger elevator and the bend of the 
river. He imagined the Jesse M. Hedger churning its way up- 
stream, and finally stopping in consternation before the thick em- 
bankment which would separate it from its wharf. He imagined 
Jesse M. Hedger himself walking desperately up and down along 
the wharf, shaking his fists and shouting curses at the dry land 
which would lie between him and his boat. He imagined him- 
self rowing by in the Doughnut and calling out to Mr. Hedger 
in a neighborly kind of way, asking him why he had built an 
elevator so far from water transportation, asking him if he 
was going to carry his wheat from his boat to his elevator in 
wheelbarrows. . 

These prospective flights. of persiflage filled Captain Dearly’s 
heart with joy. He rose from his study of his blue-print, and 
started out from his office down the corridor to find a reporter. 

Subconsciously it surprised him that he was looking for a re- 
porter. He had often expressed his contempt for men in public 
oflice who so far forgot their dignity as to talk to reporters. 
But he did not stop to explain his conduct to himself. He was 
now trying to get something done. And he was automatically 
adopting the only means by which a man in public office can get 
anything done. He was appealing from the dignified privacy in 
which he knew that Mr. Hedger’s money would be too strong for 
him to the raw and glaring publicity in which money, confronted 
with the necessity of bribing a million newspaper readers, would 
find itself powerless. 

The City Hall reporters came near fainting on being handed a 
piece of news by Captain Dearly. Nevertheless, with the buoyancy 
of their kind, they made a rapid recovery. Next morning they 
duly informed their readers that Jesse M. Hedger, long an object 
of deep respect in the community, had stolen part of the river; 
that the pastor of Mr. Hedger’s church had expressed surprise 
and incredulity, saying that these attacks on men of prominence 
were sapping the foundations of the nation; that Captain Dearly, 
harbor-master of the city of Mannington, had detected the theft 
committed by Mr. Hedger; and that Captain Dearly, defending 
the interests of the public, would attack Mr. Hedger and would 
take his stolen river frontage away from him. 

A profound observer once remarked that an acorn is a very 
small thing, and yet that the oak which grows from it is often 
quite large. Captain Dearly was having an experience that justi- 
fied the acorn in its ambitious habits. Captain Dearly had started 
with a desire to plant a clump of Indian paint-brush in front of 
the Hedger elevator. He had ended by throwing the politics of 
Mannington into a seething, swirling storm. 

The first thing that came to the surface was the plump, sleek 
body of Colonel Langdon.’ He was well fitted to perform the office 
of an oil-bag. 

On the fourth day of the storm he floated into Captain 
Dearly’s office. Despite the inclemency of the weather his yellow 
mustache was neatly combed, and his expression was that of a 
man who is determined to do a favor to the next man he sees. 


“Either answer or get out 
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“ Well, Captain,” said Colonel Langdon, “I hope you're going 
to speak for me this fall in the Congressional campaign.” 

* Certainly,” said Captain Dearly. “I’ve always done it ever 
since you first went to Congress, and I'll be only too glad to do 
it again if [’m not too busy here.” 

The curtness of this response struck ominously on Colonel 
Langdon’s ears. He had never before heard the Captain refer to 
any prospective official activities. 

*T shall appreciate it,” said Colonel Langdon. “ The prospects 
are pretty good. I hope to have the support. of Mr. Hedger. 
You know that without him we can hardly hope for success in 
our district. Uve spoken to him about it. There was some 
talk of his threatening to throw his support to the other people. 
That would be a great misfortune. But I guess that if we treat 
him fairly there will be no trouble.” 

Captain Dearly looked #t Colonel Langdon in a new way. 
Colonel Langdon felt embarrassed. Captain Dearly rose to his 
feet. 

“ Colonel Langdon,” he said, “I have here a list of all the men 
who have stolen land along the banks of the Mannington River.” 

Colonel Langdon looked interested. 

“Td just as soon show you this list,” continued Captain 
Dearly. “I suppose there’s not a man in it who, under the cir- 
cumstances, would not be willing to come to the support of the 
party. In fact, I suppose that there are few men in it who have 
not already come to the support of the party in this campaign 
and in former ones. But what I want to ask you, Colonel Lang- 
don, is this: 

“When I was a young man, when both you and I were young 
men, when I was first appointed to this position, when I started 
to look up the first signs of these encroachments along the river, 
who was it that advised me to let them rest for just a little 
while? Who was it that told me that the party might lose the 
State if I started any trouble, and that I’d better hold off for a 
year or two? Who gave me that advice? Who was it? Wasn’t 
it you?” 

Colonel Langdon nodded reluctantly. 

“Well, then,” Captain Dearly went on, “I waited a few years. 
Then it got so bad that I started in again. I can remember it all 
now. I remember I told a lot of these fellows that they had to 
get back to their own lines in the river and stop building out 
where they didn’t belong. Then I was stopped. I was stopped 
by the Mayor. He told me to take all such matters to the legal 
department. That looked reasonable. But the legal department 
never could win any of my cases. Most of them lasted about 
ten years. But they never got anywhere. Now who was Mayor 
when that happened? Who told me to go to the legal department? 
Wasn’t it you? Wasn’t it you?” 

Colonel Langdon said nothing. Captain Dearly overlooked his 
silence. He had become reminiscent. 

“After that,” he said, “I got tired. I let things go. I drifted 
with the tide. Nobody complained. Nobody said anything. I 
made no move. When anything happened in the river I made a 
map and filed it away in the office here. I spoke in the campaigns. 
I went to the conventions. It seemed all right. But now when 
the newspapers are printing my fight with Hedger, I’m in trouble. 
They wouldn’t stop with Hedger. They’ve gone on and dug up 
the whole story. Every morning they’re printing maps of. the 
river and showing the places where it’s been eaten up by fac- 
tories and lumber-yards and steel-mills. They’ve got a picture this 


- morning showing that there’s hardly a foot along the river that 


And so now I’m a grafter. That’s 
And I know, before God, 
But who’s put 


hasn’t .been encroached on. 
what they’re calling me. [’in a grafter. 


that I’ve never had a cent more than my salary. 
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“TI thought there would be a kind of historical interest in planting Indian paint-brush here.” 


me in this position? Who’s taken the money that they think I’ve 
taken? Who’s received the graft for which I’m calied a grafter?” 

Captain Dearly walked over toward Colonel Langdon. 

“Who?” said Captain Dearly. 

Colonel Langdon said nothing. 

“ Either answer or get out of my office, 

Colonel Langdon was still silent. 

“Then get out,” said Captain Dearly. 

Colonel Langdon rose and walked out. 

Colonel Langdon was a great man. Inside of a week he had 
solved the whole puzzle. Having solved it, he went to tell the 
Mayor. 

The Mayor received him eagerly. He was a little man, suffer- 
ing from a chronic attack of panic. He drew his chair away from 
his big official desk, and settled himself confidentially within a 
few inches of his visitor. 

“ Well, now, Colonel,” he said, “ what are we going to do? Who 
would have thought that this could happen? Captain Dearly’s 
getting worse and worse. Yesterday, without any notice at 
all, he suspended five bridge-tenders for being drunk on duty, 
and I’ve had all their friends in here to-day roaring about it. It 
was just like that, you know.’ 

Here his Honor snapped his thumb and his middle finger to- 
gether. 

“Just like that,” he went on. “And this morning it’s worse. 
He’s fired the vessel-despatcher. Absolutely fired him. Says he 
doesn’t do anything but count the vessels that go out of the river, 
and the bridge-tenders have to do that anyway. Says he’s a 
loafer and no good. Won’t stand for him. So there’s the vessel- 
despatcher gone, and what can I do? The papers are all for the 
Captain. They called him a grafter for a while, and then they 
went back’ to calling him a friend of the people, and all that 
sort of thing. I can’t touch him. It’s up to you, I think. He’s 
a friend of yours. Why do you let him do it? You oughtn’t 
to let him, you know, Colonel. Everybody says you ought to 
make him stop. I tell you, Colonel—” 

The querulous voice of the little Mayor quavered away into 
silence as Colonel Langdon began to reply. 

‘The thing to do,” said the Colonel, “is to let Dearly go ahead 
and beat Hedger.” 

“My good Lord!” screamed the Mayor; “ why, you were in here 
this very morning with a delegation of about a thousand people 
telling me to back Hedger up to the last ditch. What do you 
mean? Aren’t you for Hedger? Didn’t you come in here this 
morning ?” 

“Of course I did,” said Colonel Langdon. “ We have to stand 
up for Hedger. It’s a funny thing. He’s worried all to pieces. 
I’ve told him to go to Europe. He’s going to-morrow. He can’t 
stand being called names. He told me it made him mad. Funny 
about some men! Well, anyway, as I said, of course I’ve got to 
oi Hedger; but the only way we can get through is to 
drop him 

The Mayor looked as if he were succumbing to a final fit of 
bewilder ment. 

“You see,” said Colonel Langdon, “ somebody’s got to be sacri- 
ficed. I’ve talked to everybody along the river. I’ve shown them 
that with all this agitation ‘something’s got to happen. Other- 
wise the whole party “will get licked. ‘All these river fellows, you 


” 


said Captain Dearly. 
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know, were strong for protecting Hedger. But I’ve shown them 
that if they save Hedger there’ll be such an explosion they'll all 
get blown up. Now they all like Hedger just as much as they did 
before. And they resent these attacks on the business interests 
of the town. They feel that a man who has done as much for 
Mannington as Hedger has ought to be upheld when _ he’s 
maliciously attacked. But there’s a limit to everything, and I’ve 
talked with all of them and pointed it out to them.” 

“ What’s the programme, then?” said the Mayor. 

“Tt’s like this,’ said Colonel Langdon. “ Let Dearly go ahead 
with his plans. Let the City Attorney push. Dearly’s suit against 
Hedger as hard as he can. But let him hold back on the other 
suits that Dearly has started against other people along the 
river. We'll let them alone. But go after Hedger hard. Put the 
river back in its old channel down there by Hedger’s place. Get 
enthusiastic about it. Give out a lot of interviews. Concentrate 
on Hedger. Make a roar about it. Show how earnest you are. 
You can see it’s the thing to do. Hedger’s got a lot of money 
outside of the elevator, anyway. And then when you turn the 
river away from in front of his elevator have a celebration and a 
big noise, and you'll see it ‘Il be all right. I’ve got to go now.” 

Whereupon Colonel Langdon went. And the Mayor called in 
the City Attorney and ordered him to turn the steam into the 
Hedger case. 

The City Attorney worked. And Captain Dearly worked. He 
had a gasolene motor put into the Doughnut. The captains of the 
lake vessels looked at the Doughnut with astonishment as it went 
chugging up the river, with its occupant’s white hair streaming 
in the wind. There was never so much excitement. 

The climax came when Captain Dearly requested the janitor of 
the City Hall to sweep out his office every day. This seemed a 
little bit extreme even to Captain Dearly’s supporters. And the 
janitor, taking his stand on precedent, denounced Captain Dearly 
as a light-headed inventor of new and rash ideas. But the Cap- 
tain, with the help of the newspaper cartoonists, won his point. 
And the janitor was consoled by the wise gossips of the City Hall, 
who whispered it into his ear that his trials would not be for 
long. Captain Dearly was being boomed for another job, a better 
job, a bigger job, one that was more lucrative and more honor- 
able, one that would direct his activities into newer and higher 
channels. 

At last, on a great day, the City Attorney grappled with the 
attorney of the Hedger Elevator Company, and scored two downs 
out of three in the presence of the judges of the State Supreme 
Court. And the populace cheered. 

On a still greater day, six months later, the river was turned 
back into its old channel in the neighborhood of the Hedger 
elevator. There wasn’t water enough left to float a ship in front 
of the Hedger wharf. The joy of the people of Mannington was 
unrestrained. The honor of the city had been vindicated. Private 
greed had been rebuked. And among those present were the 
owners of all the other strips of property along the river. The 
suits against them were still in the preliminary stages in the 
lower courts. And their gratitude had more than compensated 
Colonel Langdon for the loss of Mr. Hedger’s personal confidence. 
And Mr. Hedger was in Europe, anyway. People were still calling 
him names. 

A month later Captain Dearly was elevated to membership in 
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the Board of Local Improvements. This meant that his salary 
was increased from two thousand to four thousand dollars a year. 
It was a fitting and graceful tribute for the Mayor to pay to a 
man who had rendered such valuable service to the city of Man- 
nington in protecting it against the depredations of men like Jesse 
M. Hedger. 

The Mayor was careful to say that he had promoted Captain 
Dearly at the suggestion of Colonel Langdon. Everybody was 
pleased. The Mayor received stacks of letters congratulating him 
on his recognition of Captain Dearly’s labors. The only man who 
seemed at all dubious was Captain Dearly. He could not help re- 
flecting that the Board of Local Improvements had nothing to do 
with the river. He could not help reflecting also that the Board 
of Local Improvements had four other members, and that four to 
one was a fairly conclusive majority. 

Captain Dearly’s lack of enthusiasm was overlooked, however, 
in the midst of the flowers that filled his room on the morning 
after his appointment. The enormous bouquet of American Beau- 
ties on the Captain’s desk bore the card of Colonel Langdon. 

When Mr. Hedger returned from Europe, after an absence of 
two years, he took the car down to what used to be his elevator 
and went and stood on what used to be his wharf. It could 
hardly be called a wharf now. It abutted on a park. 

In the centre of this park Mr. Hedger saw an old man who was 
directing the labors of another old man who was planting large 
masses of Indian paint-brush. 

“T see you’ve got your Indian paint-brush all right,” bellowed 
Mr. Hedger. 

Captain Dearly could not fail to recognize the voice. He stood 
quite still for a moment. Then he turned briskly around and 
answered. 

“Yes, I’m having Jim bring a lot of it over here from the 
prairie.” 

“What is this, anyway? A public park?” ° 

“Yes. We couldn’t find the original owner, so we’ve made it 
into a park. Nothing but factories around here. Smoke and dirt. 
Children come here to play. It’s the only green thing in two 
miles. And I thought there would be a kind of historical interest 
in planting Indian paint-brush here, because that’s one of the 
flowers that used to grow here in the old days before the city was 
so big.” 

“Sammie, you’re getting old.” 

“ Jesse, you used to be two years older than I used to be.” 

“I’m getting too old to fight.” 
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“ Come down here and learn to do something better.” 

The two old men walked together about the little plot of grass 
and flowers. 

“T see you’ve got coreopsis and spiderwort, too,” said Mr. 
Hedger. 

“Yes; they used to be here along with the paint-brush.” 

“You’re becoming a kind of antiquarian botanist.” 

“Well, here are the children. They’re just as enthusiastic 
about all these flowers as if they knew all about their ancient 
history.” 

The little boys and girls of the River Bend district were running 
full speed from the school to the park. As long as they were in 
the asphalted street their pale faces seemed natural enough. But 
as soon as they reached the grass and flowers of the park the 
incongruity between their age and their complexion seemed to 
burst suddenly into existence. 

“T never knew before how pale they were,’ said Mr. Hedger. 
“What’s your name, little girl?” 

“ Alice.” 

“ Here’s a flower. This is called coreopsis.” 

“Tt’s a swell name.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

Mary.’ 

“ Here’s a flower. Help yourself. It’s puccoon.” 

“Gee! that ain’t a nice name like the other. Give me some 
like Alice.” 

The old men crowed with delight. 

“All right. Help yourself to the coreopsis. What’s your 
name?” 

* Agnes.” 

The old men looked at each other. Then they turned back to 
the child. 

“ Here’s Indian paint-brush. Take it. Don’t you like it? It 
used to grow here a long time ago. A long time ago, before you 
were born, there was another girl that used to like it. And she 
used to come and find it right here where you’re picking it 
now.” 

Mr. Hedger turned to Captain Dearly. 

“Funny,” he said. “A fellow told me you had Agnes’s picture 
turned to the wall in your office.” 

Captain Dearly looked at the Hedger elevator, then at the river, 
then at the park. 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” he said. “ She’s looking at me again 
now while I work.” 





SANTA CLAUS AND LITTLE RASTUS 


By EARLE HOOKER EATON 

















Smack his lips an’ click his jaws, 
Dreamin’ dreams of Sandy Claws! 
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ITTLE Rastus Johnson has a pow’ful appetite, 
He can eat a possum in de middle of de night. 
Ready ev’y minute foh a chicken er a pone, 

Hunger seem to gnaw him like a yellah dog a bone. 
So he write ole Sandy Claws: “ Des nevah min’ de toys, 
Things to eat taste mighty good to little colo’d boys. 
Sweet potatoes, possum pie, 
Tote ’em dis way by an’ by.” 


Screech-owl hoot an’ whistle in de branches of de gum. 
Time am up, ole Sandy Claws, foh Crissmus Eve has 


come! 
Crissmus stars am winkin’ at de bright Decembah 
moon, 


Sandy Claws am comin’ an’ he comin’ mighty soon. 

Little Rastus Johnson sound asleep upon his bed, 

Hungrier den evah an’ des yearnin’ to be fed, 
Smack his lips an’ click his jaws, 
Dreamin’ dreams of Sandy Claws! 


Long befo’ de dawnin’ of de blessed Crissmus Day, 
Jingle-bells an’ reindeer scare. de whistlin’ owl away. 
Den ole Sandy, totin’ heaps of presents on his back, 
Shin right down de chimbley to de bedroom wif his 
pack. 

Not a sign of stockin’s does ole Sandy ’scover there— 
Little Rastus Johnson doesn’t own a single pair— 
But beside de chimbley great, 
Hang his knife, an’ fork an’ plate! 
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The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 
in business. Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at your 


age. Address Dept. T. 


‘The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Comyssy by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 





The buildings pictured above are owned and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its Home Office at Newark, N. J. 
The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone the services of over two thousand employees. 


























COMMERCIAL MOROCCO 


By ARTHUR SCHNEIDER 


ILLUSTRATED FROM SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR 








HE border-line between Morocco and the Sahara Desert is 

rather vague, but in all probability the area of Morocco 

is greater than that of France. Her population is small, 

possibly not much exceeding that of New York city. All 

of this country, save some of the property in cities and 
towns, is in full possession of the Sultan. And excepting in the 
city of Tangier, foreigners are not allowed to purchase land. As a 
result, real estate has reached the top point in that city. 




















The Custom-house, Tangier 


All travelling to the interior can be accomplished only by the 
use of pack-animals, servants, and tents, as outside the coast 
towns there are no hotels. The distance between Tangier and Fez 
is a little less than that between Albany and New York city, yet 
it means from five to seven days’ journey. Still, as it is done in the 
open and under tents one feels all the better for it. Eggs and 
chickens can be bought along the road, but village bread is impos- 
sible. 

The rivers are not bridged, but can be forded in the dry season; 
during the rainy months the larger ones are crossed in flatboats. 
As far as the eye can reach, no timber can be seen along the route. 
There are great stretches of fertile soil, but should there come an 
inactive rainy season the crops fail, as irrigation is employed only 
in some of the fruit-gardens. 

To induce a downpour men go through the streets of towns sing- 
songing aloud to Allah—begging for rain. As they pass along, 
doorways open suddenly and a succession of dusky arms wearing 
bracelets swing upward and empty jars of water upon the crowd. 
The forerunner of rain has been flung and the doors close. 

When the heavy rain does come, the price of charcoal advances in 
proportion. It is produced by the peasants, and as the roads 
become like quagmires, it is difficult for those who live at a dis- 
tance to bring their product to market, consequently the demand 
is greater than the supply, and prices increase. 

No matter in what condition the roads may be, so long as travel- 
ling is possible, the caravans pursue their way. Those which leave 
Fez and Morocco City cross the Atlas Mountains and the Sahara 
Desert, and finally reach the Sudan, are the most remarkable. 

The natives claim that there is a great trade between Morocco 
and Timbuctoo. Salt and woollen goods principally are taken and 
exchanged for ivory and shoes. It is said that many caravans join 
together for this journey, and that scores of camels carry nothing 
but skins filled with drinking-water. . 

There are two fertile districts south of the Atlas on the borders 
of the Sahara—Tafilett and Sus. Tafilett produces what the Moors 
hold to be the choicest dates, and the best tanned leather in the 
world. Differing from the moist and sticky Turkish dates, those 
from Tafilett are dry and firm. The skins of leather are sold by the 
pound, 


The natives of the Sus district are intelligent, active, and 
thrifty. The troupe of Moorish acrobats who have been for a 
number of years performing in the States are all Sus men. Beauti- 
ful wares in copper and brass, long guns, and heavy daggers of real 
artistic beauty, are still made by this tribe. I have seen but 
few of their rugs, but they were exquisite. The rugs sold in the 
coast towns.come principally from Rabat, and they can be easily 
distinguished by a ground color of brilliant red, filled in with 
small patterns of bright colers, with a diamond-shaped spot in the 
centre. 

However, the Birbers, who inhabit the Atlas Mountains, and who 
were the .original inhabitants of Morocco, make by far the best 
rugs, the patterns of which are various and the colors enduring 
and harmonious. Very few of these rugs come to America. In the 
cities, the fresh fruits, vegetables, and bread are sold in the market- 
places; and some of the best bread I have ever eaten was that 
purchased from an old patriarch at Alkasar, an inland city. Ad- 
hering to the custom of centuries ago, and probably a pride in his 
wares, he stamped each loaf with his seal. 

The beef supplied by Moorish butchers is that of lean bulls, and 
the steaks are not without dry and tough qualities No public 
eating-places exist for the well-to-do Moor. He always eats at 
home, and if travelling stops with relatives or takes a number of 
servants who attend to his wants. There are stands where for a 
few coppers the poor man’s hunger can be quieted by chopped meat 
strung upon skewers, served hot from the fire in a hollowed stone. 

The native cafés are small but numerous institutions of Morocco. 
No spirituous liquors are sold—nothing but tea and coffee. In 
their homes coffee is but seldom served. Tea is the drink of the 
Moor, and it must be green tea. For it the Moor has a burning 
passion; he gauges the quantities of tea, sugar, and mint, then 
fills the teapot with boiling water, drinks a small quantity, both 
to verify his judgment and at the same time prove to his guests 
that it is without poison. His friends being served, pay tribute to 
the green léaf as they drink by a series of long hissing sips; from 
the adoration expressed in the ringing smack of their lips, deep- 
drawn breathings slowly expulsed, and the benign expression of 
absolute happiness lighting up each countenance after every gulp, 
one would judge it to be some sacred herb. 

About one million dollars’ worth of tea is imported each year 
from Great Britain, as well as nearly all of the candles, and 
several million dollars’ worth of cotton goods. 

The most prominent points of business in Morocco are the little 
open shops where are sold dried fruits, nuts, sugar, tea, soft soap, 
rancid butter, razors, nails, ropes, necklaces, teapots, and other 
wares. Nearly all of these shopmen are from the Sus district, 
whom I have before observed as being particularly bright. They 
are scattered all over the land; and there is a striking similarity 
in their features—a sort of family resemblance. 

However, Morocco has a very enervating climate, and even the Sus 
man prefers to sit upon his folded carpet rug in the centre of his 
little shop, serve his wares, and, in the absence of native newspapers, 

(Continued on page 1796.) 
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New U. S. Stamps To Be Novel 


THE stamps which will be issued by the 
government during the year 1907 will have 
a new and novel feature in that all those 
issued from the 6000 Presidential post- 
offices will have across the face of the 
stamp the name of the city in which it is 
sold. Twenty-six of the post-offices—the 
most important—will have the name en- 
graved upon the stamp, while in the other 
cases it will be printed as a surcharge, as 
were the stamps used in the Philippines dur- 
ing the early days of the American occupa- 
tion. 

The chief reason for this action on the 
part of the Post-office Department is the 
belief that it will help to do away with post- 
Office robberies. A few years ago the 
Chicago Post-office was robbed of nearly a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stamps, 
which the thieves succeeded in disposing of 
without leaving a trace. Under the new 
arrangement, it would have been necessary 
to sell the stolen stamps in Chicago, and 
this would probably have led to the appre- 
hension of the criminals. 

Another purpose which the innovation is 
expected to serve is to determine more ac- 
curately the amount of business done by 
the different post-offices. A great deal of 
complaint has been made in the past on the 
ground that certain offices were doing a 
larger volume of business than that for 
which they received credit, and postmasters 
had much trouble in showing that they 
needed greater facilities. “This applies par- 
ticularly to New York and Chicago, where 
there are hundreds of mail-order houses 
which receive millions of dollars’ worth of 
stamps each year in payment for purchases. 
These stamps are ultimately distributed to 
smaller concerns in those cities, and are used 
on mail sent out through the post-offices 
there, on mail. from which the individual 
offices do not derive a cent of revenue. 

It is also thought that it can better be 
determined whether a small place—a cluster 
of suburban houses—is really entitled to a 
post-office. There are said.to be many at the 
present time doing practically no business, 
serving only as a convenience to a few citi- 
zens, at a very large per capita expense to 
the government. This has been possible by 
reason of the fact that many business men 
living in these places, and for the purpose 
of giving the local office an appearance of a 
large business, purchase from them the 
stamps which they use in the conduct of 
their business in the larger cities. Of 
course, when a post-office is selling several 
hundred dollars’ worth of stamps a day, the 
department cannot well discontinue _ it. 
Under the new plan, it will be easy for 
a post-office inspector to determine by a- few 
days’ observation of the stamps cancelled 
whether a post-office is getting credit for as 
much work as it should. 

While new in the United States, except so 
far as the local stamps issued by post- 
masters in the South during the early days 
of the civil war, the practice of having the 
name of the office of sale upon the stamp 
has been followed in Mexico for many years, 
and some of the stamps of Liberia are simi- 
larly marked. 

The only objectionable feature of this 
scheme which. appears at the present time 
is that the artistic effect oi the stamp, if 
not destroyed, will be greatly decreased. » 





The Wounds of a Friend 


He. “ Did you get my little book of poems 
last night, Miss Binks ?” . 

Sue. “Oh yes! Thanks, Mr. Drivel. So 
— I couldn’t sleep till I’d read 
them.” 





Worn to the Bone 


A SCIENTIFIC gentleman in Washington 
recently returned from South America, 
bringing with him, not as the fruits of his 
labors, but merely for the purposes of sci- 
ence, a collection of Patagonian skulls. 

At New York the customs officials opened 
the chest containing ‘he skulls, duly in- 
spected them, and informed the scientist 
that the consignment must be classed as 
animal bones, and as dutiable at so much 
per pound. Whereujon the scientific gen- 
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of health as well as convalescence. 
A Calif. young lady learned the truth about 
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tleman evinced great indignation. After 
some parley the customs people agreed to 
submit the matter to the Treasury Depart- 
ment if the way-bill were revised in a way 
they suggested. The result was that the 
way-bill was altered to read as follows: 





“Chest of native skulls. Personal ef- 
fects, already worn.” 

He Knew the Symptoms 
WHEN instruction in first aid to the 


injured was commenced in the army about 
ten years ago, the aim seemed to be to make 
every private soldier eligible for duty as an 
ambulance doctor. 

One day a lieutenant was explaining to 
the company the different symptoms of un- 
consciousness due to sunstroke, apoplexy, 
fainting, and drunkenness. 

When he had finished with his description, 
which had included dilated pupils, white 
pallor, flushed cheeks, stertorous breathing, 
high pulse, low pulse, no pulse, and many 
others, he turned- to Private Conroy and 


said: “ Now, Conroy, we will assume that - 


you are crossing the parade-ground on a hot 
day and that you find a man unconscious in 
the grass. How would you determine whether 
he had had a sunstroke, or had fainted, or 
whether it was apoplexy or just plain 
drunkenness ?” 

Conroy was stumped for a while; finally 
a bright idea struck him. ‘“ May I ask the 
Lootenant a question?” he said. 

* Yes. What is it?” : 

“Ts the man a soldier?” 

* Yes, we will assume that he is an en- 
listed man.” 

“Well, thin, I would proceed under the 
supposition that he was dead drunk, sor.” 


use, Borpen’s EaGie Brann CoNpENSED MILK 


FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 
WuertHer as an ideal food for infants or for general household 
has no equal; 


of no other food product can this be truthfully said. «*+ 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'S 





HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. »*s 
~ 


for the teeth. Delicious. 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
i 25 cents per Jar. o*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


AFTER TYPHOID 


The Insatiable Appetite Must be Carefully 


Watched. 





An attack of typhoid fever usually leaves one | 
with an enormous appetite. 
cries out for food material to repair the loss of | 


body tissues. 

it care is not used, the weakened digestive | 
organs may be overwhelmed before they have 
become strong. 


There is no food that has the tissue-building and 


energy-producing qualities equal to Grape-Nuts. 


G 


typhoid fever. i 
ing for food, which nothing seemed to satisfy. 


of most cereal foods. 
at my improved condition, after eating Grape-Nuts 
regularly, that many have benefited by my expe- 
rience.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the famous little book, ‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


This food is predigested—the organs are relieved 


of the necessity of digesting it; it is concentrated, 
affording much nourishment with little bulk; con- 
ains all the essential food elements for repair and 


nergy. It is therefore valuable under conditions 


rape-Nuts. She writes: 
“About four years ago I had a severe attack of 
After recovering I had a wild long- 


“T tried the best of everything, but was always 


weak and hungry. A change to a milder climate 
did not mend matters—food did not agree with me. 


“A friend persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts. To 


my great surprise, I did not experience that hun- 
gry feeling between meals. 
and I kept on eating it with great benefit. 


It was a great relief, 


“‘Grape-Nuts not only relieved that wild craving 


for food, but made me stronger in mind and body 
—relieved the old headaches, weakness, strength- 
ened my nerves so that I was easily able to do my 
work. 


“T have never tired of Grape-Nuts, as one does 
My friends were so surprised 


“There’s a reason.” 
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The wasted body | 








Solving Business Problems 
TENTH PAPER 


Where a manufactured product is made up of 
many different parts or materials that vary in 
| cost with fluctuating markets, the problem of 
| keeping an accurate record of the material cost 
| of the finished product is a complicated one. 


ing the manufacturer of wire fencing and gates. 
| Several different gauges of wire enter into the 
| manufacture of each style of fence, differing in 
| quantities according to the closeness of the weave, 
the pattern and the width of fence. Cost-keeping 
is further complicated by the fact that each lot of 
fence woven may be made up of varying sizes 
of wire bought at different times on different 
prices. 

A large Illinois. manufacturer of wire fence, 
gates, and specialties asked the Baker-Vawter 
Company to devise a factory-cost and office-ac- 
counting system that would solve all the problems 
peculiar to its rather intricate business. 


‘| This is one of the difficulties always confront- 


Problem of Wire Costs 


We can only give here a general idea of the 
simple and effective system installed to show 
definitely the cost of wire. entering into each 
factory order of fencing. All the coils included 
in each carload of wite received, when unloaded, 
are strung on one wire loop, tied and tagged with 
the requisition number, source, and quantity, 
and a serial letter indicating the base cost of the 
wire in the car. The letters A, B, C, ete., are 
used to indicate various base prices on wire, ex- 
tras for lighter gauges being figured separately, 
as they do not vary. Wire thus received is 
charged on Available for Orders ledger, and when 
delivered to the fence mill is charged to the Set 
Aside for Orders ledger. When manufactured 
into fence, this account in turn is credited and 
Fence Account charged with the actual cost of the 
wire used, plus extra freight, with prorating of 
unloading and other fixed charges. 

The movement of the wire is recorded by means 
of cards which move forward through Wire in 
Transit file and Stock .file to Consumed Stock 
file. i 


Materials Other Than Wire 


All stock purchased is delivered and charged 
to the storekeeper, who checks quantities re- 





ceived against invoices as recorded on Accounts 
Payable blanks. 

Superintendents or foremen can secure stock 
of any kind only on a Requisition on Store- 
keeper blank, in which the proposed disposition 
of each class of material is given by job or lot 
number. 

The storekeeper, on delivering the material 
called for, charges it at its cost price to the ac- 
count numbers shown on the requisition. 

These charges go each month to the cost clerk, 
who charges the material costs on a form provided 
for the purpose against each job or lot, adding 
the labor cost and an equitable prorating of 
overhead expenses, such as power, light, insurance, 
rent, unloading, storing, superintendence, etc. 


Labor Charges 


All labor is divided into two general classes, 
direct and indirect, and on each monthly sum- 
mary the pay-roll must balance with the labor 
charges against the month’s product of each de- 
partment and each product. To these manufact- 
uring costs are added selling costs, and the totals 
of these are subtracted from total saies to secure 
current profits. The total sales are secured from 
a summary of the daily sales recapitulations. A 
column headed “Percentage this Month” shows 
the percentage of each expense item to total sales 
for that month. 

Name and address will be furnished on applica- 
tion to the Baker-Vawter Company by addressing 
either their Chicago or New York office. 
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A Portion of Morocco’s Business Section 


(Continued from page 1794.) 
assist in spreading the news with the glamour and truth of 
vellow journal. The crowded shelves at his sides, those at his back, 
and the partitioned tray sloping to the street, are all within an 
arm’s length. In serving the faithful with the necessities of life, 
he has to deal with customers of never-changing tastes; what was 
good enough for their forefathers is good enough for them. 

In that respect, at least, the Moorish shopman has an advantage 
ever the shopmen of other countries, who have constantly to cater 
to the changing tastes created by civilization. The people who come 
to him for the necessities and luxuries of the home wear the same 
style of garment worn by their ancestors; their homes and their 
primitive tools have not ‘altered. 

Many of the red Fez caps popularly supposed to come from Fez 
are made in Austria. 

The demand for cotton-seed oil must be very great, as all Moor- 
ish cooking is done in oil, and that of cotton seed is preferred to 
the native oil because it is less bitter and does not destroy the 
taste of the food. It is used also in making soap. American flour 
finds its way into Morocco by way of Italy, and is used mainly 
by the Europeans. Italy raises wheat especially for Moroccan con- 
sumption. As I understand it, the grain of this wheat is very 
hard and unlike any which is grown in America. 

Most of the shops are illuminated by some sort of a<kerosene- 
lamp, and the demand for oil and lamps is steadily growing. 


How some Imported Merchandise is brought Ashore in Morocco 


Nearly all of the cloth goods are handled by Jewish merchants and 
shopmen, who dispose of five or six million dollars’ worth of im- 
ported cotton stuffs each year, while their silk manufactures are 
the product of France—Lyons silks. The importations greatly 
exceed the exportations, which consist of goatskins—many “to the 
States—almonds, wool, and cattle. 

The Moor who does business in Tangier never finds his needs 
so urgent as to r@quire the use of the villainous telephone, which, 
as they hang on the walls, look and are operated like so many 
street-organs. No, he leaves that to the foreign element. Between 
the cities there are four postal services—British, French, German, 
and Spanish, besides a Moorish courier service. All of them em- 
ploy native runners, who cover long distances afoot faster than were 
they given an animal to ride. T have seen a courier hand in a 
special message at a post-booth in Morocco C ity, and five seconds 
later he was asleep at the side of the wall. He had walked over 
bad roads for one hundred miles without sleep. 

Moorish coins are minted, some in England, some in France, and 
some in Germany. The Sultan distributes his favors. Spanish 
money is also accepted in the coast towns. Both of these moneys 
fluctuate independenily of each other. When I left Morocco, five 
American dollars exchanged yielded a little under seven Spanish 
dollars. And these seven Spanish dollars exchanged swelled to 
nine Moorish dollars. This sounds like graft, until it is under- 
stood that the purchasing power varies as the money fluctuates. 








EXPERIMENTING WITH THE DIGESTION 


IN CUBA 








HE restaurants of Tlavana make very little appeal to the 
American palate, but the bills of fare are a treat to the 
soul. They are made up of good Spanish’ on the left side, 
but on the right the translations of the names of the 
dishes are done in weird words after the best manner of 

English as She Is Wrote. 

The list of soups always includes macaroni a@ UV'Italienne, Order 
it, and you receive not soup but a solid dish of macaroni. No one 
can explain why they treat solid macaroni as a soup, but the cus- 
tom is universal throughout the island of Cuba. 

The fish are fine—if they are very fresh. Salmonetes—which, by 
the way, are not at all like salmon; cabrillas and qguaguanchos are 
delicious little fellows about the size of our perch and quite 
dainty. 


When you have finished with the fish it is best to eat eggs or 


chops. Roast beef, which comes under the general classification 
of Roats and is always presented as roatsbif, is a snare and a 
delusion. 

If you care for steak, wait till you get back to the United 
States. 
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s 
The most popular restaurant in Havana furnishes this gem: 
ROATS 
Tenderloin Steak Vi eal chops Tenderloin 
Veal chops Muttan Petit Pois 
“ce Pork ee “ orly 


Asparagus is solemnly paraded as Sparagus. Among the other 
veget tables are potatos sate and potatos White sauce do, whatever 
that may mean. 

The most popular wine bears on its label this ingenuous legend: 

“T, Francisco Lainez, knowing the temperament of ‘the Amer- 
icans, advise them to drink no other wine than this.” 

Pray observe these drinks: 

Wisqui, piper-mit (Créme de menthe), Inglesa negra (dark 
American beer), poter (porter), and Saint Louis y Leon, which 
gives you your choice of St. Louis lager or the product of a New 
York brewery. The cocktails are listed as cotails, They are called 
mauhatam or manujaten. Jin-fis and, above all, the Jin-riq are 
also listed as cotails. The average American ‘vould hardly suspect 
from their spelling what they really are, 
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A -Snowy “Standard” Lavatory 


of Porcelain Enamel completes the comfort of your bedroom, 
and by eliminating the unsightly washstand, adds a finished note 


of charm to its intimate beauty. It is purée white and sanitary— 
an aid to cleanliness—a preserver of health, and a source of un- 








limited satisfaction to the possessor. 


Our Book ‘MODERN BATHROOMS” shows 
many beautiful Lavatory designs suitable for bed- 
rooms with prices in detail. It also tells you how to 
plan, buy, and arrange your bathroom, and ‘illus- 
trates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as 
luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture 
in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful 
booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 
100 pages. _ FREE for six cents postage, and the 
name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE “Copley” 
$34.00—not counting freight, labor, or piping. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standavd” Ware 


bears our “Standard” “Green and Gold” guar- 


antee label, and has our trade-mark “Standard” 
cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will 
cost more in the end. The word “Standavd” is 
stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify 
them and see that you get the genuine trimmings 
With your bath and labatory, etc, 


Lavatory, Plate P503-B, can be procured from any plumber at a cost approximating 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fg. Co., Dept. 30, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Office and Showrooms in New York: 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


“Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
New Orleans: 


Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 


Pittsburgh Showroom: 949 Penn Avenue 


Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street 


Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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If every prospective purchaser of a touring car 
knew what we know about Type XV Pope-Toledo, 
ten times our factory capacity would not supply the 
demand. We shall build Type XV so good that 
our capacity will be limited to 500. 


Six to Sixty Miles an Hour on High Gear; Chrome 
Nickel Steel Construction throughout; Selective 
Gear-set ; Four Speeds ; Deutsche Waffen Fabrik Bear- 
ings; Mechanical Valves; Multiple Metal Disc Clutch. 


Send for complete advance literature. 


Pope Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


We Exhibit in N. Y. at Madison Square Garden only, Jan. 12 to 19. 





COMMON SENSE 
SUSPENDERS 


GOOD POINTS. 


4 Donot slide from the shoul- 


ers. 
q Elastic throughout, dura- 
le and strong. 
{ Yield to every motion of 
the bod 







y- 
J Made in long, medium and 
short lengths. 
J Invisible Drawers support. 


[Send dated name) Price 50c { af = psoas | 


COMMON SENSE | Rew York Office, 31 W. Union Sq. 
SUSPENDER CO. { Factory, Morristown, N. J. 


























STEEL PENS =e 


Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, temper 
savers, 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or @ box, you’ll find each pen 
perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made that will just suit your 

le of writing. 

We will send you a sample card of 12 pens, different 
patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 


Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
arerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 





SOHMER & COMPANY, New York. 
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India Copies Carolina Tea 
Methods 


No more striking proof of the ultimate 
success of tea-growing in the United States 
could be had than that of the fact that, 
while the industry in this country is in its 
infancy, tea-planters of India are following 
the South Carolina method. of drying tea 
by proper exposure to the sun, thereby pre- 
serving its natural flavor, instead of by 
mechanical methods. China has, for some 
time, practised this method to a limited ex- 
tent, in order to cure its highest-grade leaf, 
but India, the oldest of tea-producing coun- 
tries, has been compelled to learn it from 
the youngest. 

Ceylon tea has for some time past brought 
very low prices, and this has been due to 
the fact that it has been cured in a hasty 
way by artificial heat, being shipped from 
the gardens sometimes without even the 
final firing, so that by the timé it reaches 
a market it is practically valueless. 

Considering the success which has attend- 
ed the American tea-gardens, it seems re- 
markable that no more should have been 
started. 





Seeing’s Believing 
ATTENTIVE WAITER. “ Feel like a cup of 
tea,. sir?” 
IrAScIBLE CusToMER. “Do I look like a 
cup of tea?” 





‘John Chinaman 


A PROMINENT lady in San Francisco en- 
gaged a Chinaman as cook. When the Celes- 
tial came, among other things she asked 
him his name. 

“My name,” said the Chinaman, smiling, 
“is Hang Shoo Wang Ho.” 

“Oh, I can’t remember all that,” said the 
lady. “I will just eall you John.” 

John smiled all over and asked: 

“What your namee?” 

“My name is Mrs. Franklin Preston 
Benton.” 

“Me no ’member all that,” said John. 
“Chinaman he no sabey Mrs. Franklin 
Preston Benton. I call you Tommy.” 





We Strive to Please 
Suopper. “TI want to see some Brussels.” 
CierkK. “Yes, madam; in—er—carpets, 

sprouts, or point lace?” 





His Educational Limit 


A LAwYER in Washington was _ telling 
some colleagues of neat retorts he had heard 
in court, when he was reminded of the in- 
terchange of compliments between a West- 
ern judge and a sharp-tongued attorney 
from Chicago. 

The judge, a quick-tempered man, had 
had several “run-ins” with counsel, when 
suddenly he observed, 

“T can teach you law, Mr. Perkins, but | 
cannot teach you manners.” 

“That is true, your honor,” retorted the 
Chicago lawyer. 





Naturally 


First Manager. “How did that new 
play, The Automobile, fare in Tryon last 
night?” 

Seconp Manager. “ Didn’t go for a cent.” 





The Simple Question 


ProsecuTING ATTORNEY. “Now, sir, did 
you or did you not on the date in question or 
at any other time say to the defendant or 
any one else that the statement imputed to 
you and denied by the plaintiff was a mat 
ter of no moment or otherwise? ‘Answer me 
yes or no.” 


BewILperep Witness. “ Yes or no what?” | 


























Easy to Fix It 


A SouTHERN Representative says that not 
long ago he wanted a man to work about 
ihe house and garden of his suburban place, 
and desiring a reliable negro, offered un- 
usually good wages in the advertisement he 
inserted in the city paper. -Among the other 
qualifications required was that applicants 
be married. 

One negro in particular among the throng 
of those who appeared in answer to the ad- 
vertisement pleased the Representative, and 
he called him to one side. 

“You seem to be a reliable sort of man; 
are you married?” he asked. 

“*Deed an ah ain’t, sah,” the negro re- 
plied. 

“But my man will have to be married. 
| am sorry that you are not,” the Repre- 
sentative said, turning away. 

“ Hol’ on, sah; please, sah, one minute,” 
the man said. For a minute he appeared 
lost in. thought, then seemed to come to a 
determination. 

“ Ah’ll meet dat ‘jection, sah,” he said. 
“ Abh’ll be right hyah in de mawnin’. Hit’s 
a heap easier ter git married dan ter git er 
job good as dis one, hit sho’ is!” 


’ 


* 





Not His Present 

THERE is a jewelry establishment in Phil- 
adelphia that numbers among its salesmen 
au suave and courteous man of French ex- 
traction, 

“How much is this locket?” a prospective 
customer one day asked this salesman, in- 
dicating a piece of fine workmanship. 

“ Thirty dollars, sir,” was the reply. 

“That is entirely too much!” exclaimed 
the man, irritably. “TI intend it as a pres- 
ent for my wife. Tl give you twenty dol- 
lars for it.” 

“In that case, sir.” politely responded 
the salesman, “it would be I that gave the 
present to your wife; and TI have not: the 
honor of the lady’s acquaintance.” 


Of Doubtful Import 


*Nor long ago a fond and rather romanti- 
cally inclined father was approached by a 
young man, whose intention was to ask the 
parent’s consent to the marriage of himself 
and the other’s daughter. 

After considerable stammering and con- 
fusion, the older man grasped the other's 
meaning and beamed benevolently upon him. 
Ile rose and placed one hand upon the 
youth’s shoulder in a kindly way. 

“So, so. Yes, after all, I guess my little 
girl is grown up, and must have a mate,” 
he said. “ Tell me frankly, young man, is it 
her heart or her money that you are after?” 

The young fellow blushed painfully, but 
with a thrill of pride, threw out his chest 
and answered, “TI already have her heart 
in my keeping, sir!” 





Taps 

AmonG the interested visitors of the ma- 
rine barracks at Washington on one occa- 
sion there was a party of young girls from 
i Maryland’ town, friends of one of the 
officers of the barracks. They proved very 
much interested in everything pertaining 
to the life and discipline of the post. 

“What do you mean by ‘taps’?” asked 
one young woman. 

“Taps are played every night on the 
bugle,” answered the officer. “It means 
‘lights out. They play it over the bodies 
of dead soldiers.” 

A puzzled look came to the face of the 
questioner. Then she asked, 

“What do you do if you haven’t a dead 
soldier ?” 





In the Confectioner’s 


First Crerk. “Say, Bella, do you re- 
member the swell fellow who used to come 
in every day last year, give us a good jolly, 
and buy candy for his grandmother 

Seconp Crerk. “Yes; he doesn’t come 
any more. Is his grandmother dead?” 

First CierK. “ No; he’s married to her.” 


9°) 
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seasoning 

for Chops, 

Steaks, Fish, Game, 
Soups, etc., nothing 
can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





Your Gas Bills Cut in Two~ 


_ You Are Using More Gas 
ae Than You Need ! 
7 You are Breaking Too 
= — Many Globes! 
=— You Are Wasting Too 


=. 

a Many Mantles! 
because the pressure 
forces more gas through 
the pipes than is neces- 
sary to give you a good, 
steady, full light. 


Se The National Automatic 
Gas Light (inverted) 


has an automatic regulator which allows just enough gas 
(not too much or too little) to pass through at all times to 
makeaperfectlight,and preventsthe wasting of gas, break- 
ing of globes and mantles, and destruction of burners. 
The National Automatic Gas Light gives a steady, full 
light downward of twice the candlepower at half the cost 
of any vertical light and five times the light at one-fifth 
the cost of electricity. 
The National is the only light that is sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee to do what we claim or money refunded. 


TRY ONE ON TWO WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 

Under our guarantee you take no risk. Any dealer in 
lighting devices can supply you with the At 
National at $1.75 each, boxed complete, ¢ 
or send direct for handsome booklet— 
“ Seven Stages in Lighting.” 


THE NATIONAL GAS LIGHT CO. 
1212 Porter St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Caution: Insist on getting the Na- 
tional. Accept no other. ‘The words 
“ National Automatic” stamped on every 
regulator. You can see the pin point 










Automatic + 
Longa esses 
. The device that 
jump when the gas is turned on. Look soakaathe averted 


for these features before purchasing. gas light a success 























VATE 


HY Glycerine Soa 


< e a 


we 
The Seeret of 

A perfect compl 

= Its transparency 
¥ MULMENS, Cologne o/l, Germany 


‘ign of its purity. 


ULHENS & KKOPFF, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send 15 cents in stamps fora /xd/ size sample cake. 
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FOR 


GIFTS ALL 


Dainty and Artistic 
A MAID IN ARCADY 


By Ralph Henry Barbour 








A new novel ffom the graceful pen of Ralph Henry 
Barbour, author of the successful holid2y books “ An 
Orchard Princess” and “ Kitty of the Roses.” 

- Elaborately illustrated in colors and tints by Frederic 
J. von Rapp: Small quarto. Decorated cover, in gold, 
with medallion, in a box, $2.00. 





The Adventures | The 


of Joujou ‘Happy-Go-Lucky 
By Edith Macvane | 


The daintiest and most 
charming love-story of the| Mrs, A. L. Wister 
year. Fifteen full-page il- | 
lustrations in colors by Sumptuously illustrated 
Frank Ver Beck, | in colors and tints. Deco- 
Square octavo. Ornamen- | ratively bound incloth and 
tal cloth, in a box, $2.00. | enclosed in a box, $2.00. 


ITALIAN DAYS AND WAYS 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


In this book Miss 
Wharton gives the ex- 
periences and impres- 
sions of three women ex 
voyage, as related by 
one of the party in a 
series of letters. The 
charm of less- frequented 
Italian towns, as well as 
of the large cities, is de- 
lightfully set forth, and 
the fine thread of a love- 
story beguiles the reader 
from chapter to chapter. 


Translated from the 
German by 














IMlustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Postage 12 cents extra, 








CAN IDEAL GIFT 


SADDLE AND SONG 


A collection of the best verse about the horse, by 
noted writers in the English language. An appropriate 
present for any one who has a fondness for horses or 
for good poetry. 


WNMustrated. 12mo, Cloth,$1.50 net. Three-quarter 
Levant, $4.59 net. 





FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
Bruin at his Best and Funniest 


VER BECK’S BOOKor BEARS 


A most delightful book, 
which will warm. and stir the 
heart of young and cld alike. 

The illustrations (seventy-five 
in number), from the gifted hand 
of Frank Ver Beck, are delicious, 
being outrageously funny and 
yet artistically fine and ade- 
quate. 

Some are in full colors, others 
in two colors, and some in tint. 


Size of book, 8'4x 10% inches. Bound in boards, 
with special cover design in colors, $1.50. 








AT ALL BOOK STORES 





or 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia . 7 
© 
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The Leaders for $907 





Mark XLVI Four-Cylinder Touring 


Car, Shaft Drive, 5 

Passengers, 24-28 H. P. - 
Tekan: $4200. $3000 
This, with longer wheel base and other 
improvements, is the COLUMBIA which 
made a PERFECT SCORE in the GLIDDEN 
TOUR and then (without repairs or adjust- 
ments of any kind) won its class event in 


the CRAWFORD NOTCH HILL CLIMB. 


Electric Broughams, 
Mark LXVIII Landaulets, $4000 


Victorias and seaiettaee each 
Known throughout the world as the 
leading town carriages in the electric class. 


Mark XLIX Four-Cylinder, 40-45 1 Fay 


Touring Car, 7 Passengers 
All Facing Forward, anand Chain 
Drive - - = "$4500 
itn bci00. 
Perpetuates, with a few important altera- 
tions the completely successful Mark XLVII 
of 1906. 


Mark LXIX PlectcVieworia $4500 


This is our well-known Mark LXI 
with lengthened wheel base, improved gen- 
eral design and brought up to date in every 
feature. 





Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric 
Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehicles sent on request. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 W. 39th St., opposite Metropolitan Opera House. Chicago 
Branch: 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. Boston: The Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74 Stanhope St. 


Washington : 


Middleton Motor Car Co., 550 Golden Gate Ave. 


Washington E. V. Trans. £o., 15th St. and Ohio are 


San Francisco: 


M. of A. 


At New York we shall exhibit only atthe Seventh National AutomobileShow, Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 1907. 








reap “THE CALL OF THE BLOOD” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ‘THE GARDEN ON N ALLAH” 


Ball-Pointed Pens 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2§ Cts., and choose a 


fen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





r 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & Co., 99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 





Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


Make the best cocktail. A ‘delightfut 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of — or sweetened water after 
meals, a fords relief and aids digestion. 


1800 


| 


| 





Quaint Christmas Fancies 
and Superstitions 
By A. Farrar 


Tue Christmas mistletoe sprig is a potent 
mascot, and the hostess who, following a 
quaint old fancy, presents her guests or 
callers with a sprig is not only. presenting 
them with good luck and good fortune, but 
is doing what, of old, the priestly Druids 
did when they gave the worshippers of the 
Supreme Being, typified in the form of an 
oak, a portion of the parasitic plant to keep 
religiously as long as it lasted. The mistle- 
toe sprig was supposed to give power to 
perceive witches and evil-doers, and insured 
prosperity; to those whom the Druids dis- 
iiked or wished harm, they refused the mistle- 
toe sprig. No one could poison the holder 
of 2 piece of mistletoe, for the sprig would 
discover poison no matter how cunningly 
administered, and save the owner from 
all harm. ‘To childless. folk the mistletoe 
brought offspring, and to the sick, health. 
In fact, it was the symbol of health, wealth, 
and prosperity; and the house that sports 
a branch of mistletoe at Christmas will 
never be unlucky. 

{t is from the Druids, too, that the cus- 
tom of decorating our churches and homes 
with evergreens comes, for they believed that 
all the sylvan sprites flocked together on 
these boughs, there to remain until the warm 
weather. In the midwinter the Druids sent 
around sprigs of ivy and mistletoe to re- 
mind people to decorate their dwellings with 
evergreens, in order to propitiate the sylvan 
sprites, and secure protection from frosts 
and wintry blasts. 

Holly berries possess and give wonderful 
power when worn in the shape of a wreath, 
which must be made, in imitation of the 
sacred crown of thorns and of berries, as 
red as blood, and the wearer must go alone 
at midnight on Christmas and sit in a 
church in the dark. Second sight will then 
come to him, and into the church will file 
all those of his friends who will die during 
the coming year. Worn on Christmas eve 
the holly wreath will evoke visions of spirit 
forms coming in the air to sing their noél 
sopgs, and all the beasts will be seen fo 
kneel down in worship. If preserved for a 
year, the crown will give the owner safety 
from violence. In some parts of England 
it is believed-that unless every bit of ‘holly 
be removed trom the house by Twelfth Night 
some ill luck will come. 

Mince. pies can also bring luck, but only 
one must be offered and eaten in the house. 
To take two would be decidedly unlucky. The 
one accepted and eaten will insure to the 
eater a portion of good luck on a day to 
come in the ensuing year. To eat two would 
spoil the luck, and if three be eaten on 
Christmas in one house ill luck will follow. 
If the pie’s crust be in the shape of a manger 
(the first mince pies ever made had crusts 
of this shape), then the luck is better. To 
represent the manger, strips of pastry used 
to be laid crosswise over the pie. 

The Yule cake has the same power as the 
bride-cake on Christmas night, for if a 
maiden place a piece of it under her pillow 
on this night she will dream of her future 
husband. Also a portion of the cake should 
be kept for the next year, as it brings luck 
in the house. The plum pudding must al- 
ways be kept and again partaken of on 
New-year’s day if one would have a success- 
ful year. 

The ancient Saxons burnt the Yule log 
as a symbol of the turning of the sun to- 
ward spring. They, by the way, considered 
the mistletoe berries unlucky and a symbol 
of their hell—Niflheim, abode of the death 
goddess. 

A brand from the Yule log snatched from 
the fire used to be carefully preserved, kept 
dry, and used to light the Christmas fire 
the next year, because it preserved the house 
from fire during the year and subdued the 
spirit of the flames. Its powers were be- 
stowed in the days of the Druids, when the 
beltane fires were lighted, and the brands 
secured from the fire to light the fire the 
next year. 

Even the moon contributes its share to 
the Christmas superstitions; for, as th: 
legend runs, “if Christmas comes during 
the waning moon we shall have a very good 
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year, and the nearer to the full moon the 
better.” If this be so, then the man in the 
moon will smile on us next year. 

It is surprising how many of the stories 
of this man in the moon are connected with 
the Christmas-tide. The Frisians say that 
one Christmas eve an old man, thinking of 
his next day’s dinner, climbed the fence 
and stole his neighbor’s fine cabbages. Just 
as he lifted his burden on his back, however, 
the Christ Child rode by on his white horse 
carrying gifts for good children, and, spying 
the thief, said, “‘ Because thou hast stolen 
on the holy eve, thou shalt stand in the 
moon and be seen by every one forever and 
forever.” So there he is; and on every 
Christmas eve he is permitted to turn 
around once. 

Russian folk-lore tells that. this man in 
the moon was one who was seeking the isle 
in which there is no death. At last, after 
travelling far, he found the longed-for haven 
and took up his abode in the moon. After 
a hundred years had passed Death called 
for him one Christmas eve, and a fierce 
struggle ensued with the moon, who was 
victorious; and so the man stayed where 
he was. 

Devonshire, England, noted for its ap- 
ples, boasts a curious custom. On Christ- 
mas eve the farmer and his son stand be- 
neath the oldest and best apple-tree, all 
bearing a jug of cider, and sing: 


“ Here’s to thee, 
Old apple-tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, 
And whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear, 
Apples enow, 
Hats full, 
Caps full, 
Bushels, bushels, sacksful, 
And my pocket full, too. 
Huzza! huzza!” 


After passing the cider-jug around they 
betake themselves home to a good supper 
and much merry-making. 

The Jamaica negroes collect all bits of 
odds and ends of finery with which to array 
themselves on the eve of Christmas, and 
choosing a king and queen, follow these 
leaders about, making as much noise as 
possible, blowing horns, beating drums, and 
doing mischief generally. 

In Holland a pretty custom exists. On 
the night before Christmas, in commemo- 
ration of the Star of the East, the young 
men of the town assemble and carry through 
the dark streets a large bright star; all 
the people go out to greet it, and give to 
the bearers of this “Star of Bethlehem ” 
(as it is called) alms for the poor. 

The custom of giving gifts at Christmas 
came not from the presents of gold and 
silver given to the Christ Child, as many 
believe, but from an old custom of priests 
putting on board of all outgoing ships a box 
for alms. This box was opened at Christ- 
mas-time, and masses said for the givers 
of the alms, and was called a “ Christ Mass ” 
box, and from this has come our custom of 
Christmas boxes and gifts. 





She Wanted the Change 


A PROMINENT London tradesman tells of 
a small girl who entered a grocer’s shop in 
Whitechapel, and said: 

“Please, sir, I wants ’arf a pound of but- 
ter and a penn’orth of cheese, and muvver 
says she will send a shilling in when favver 
comes home.” 

“All right,” replied the man. 

“But,” continued the child, “ muvver 
wants the change, cos she ’as got to put a 
penny in the gas-meter.” 





Exit 

Cnotiie. “ And when Freddie and I were 
calling on Miss Budd, what do you think 
happened ?” 

Atey. “Give it up, old man.” 
; CHOLLIE. “ At eleven o’clock a maid came 
in and lighted a red lantern right over the 
parlor door.” 
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' LIQUEUR 


Peres Charfreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
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by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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NEW_ZEALAND 


LAND FOR 
THE TRAVELLER, 
THE HEALTH SEEKER, 
THE HOME SEEKER, 
A Beautiful Fertile Country Down in the South Seas, 
Sixteen Days’ Steam from San Francisco. 


There is room in New Zealand for Thous- 
ands of Settlers. Rich Soi!, Temperate Climate, 
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Abuadance of Water— THE IDEAL LAN 
THE FARMER. ne 
leasant country ae andsummer. Nosnow- 


PD 
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an 9 eat-raising an 

Dairying, 4 » New Zealand has no ¢. erior 
Its Farm Produce commands the Highest ces 
on the world’s markets. 

eap Transit for Farmers’ Produce, Govern- 
ment-owned railways. 

Government land is obtainable on eas. 
terms; principal form of tenure, long leasehol 
Government loans -€0 new settlers at low 

f interest. = 


Ss. 
th Sow pease om rate is ee Lot e 
ie world. wealth per of population is 
the HIGHEST in the world. 

A country of owange and beautiful scenery. 
Msrvelous pyzocrtands, ot Lakes. Lovely Rivers. 
Ma,nificent Mountain Lakes. Grand Alpine Scenery. 
A spisndid resort for Americans who wish to escape 
the wirter of North America. 

Wher it is Winter in the United States it fs 
Sammer in New Zealand. Summer-time is cool 
and pleasant for travelin New Zealand. 

xcellent trout fishing and deer stalking. New 
*Zealand’s fishing waters, thousands of miles in 
extent, carry the largest trout known to anglers. 

° NOW is the time to visit thisnew and interest- 
ing country. The New land International 
a -~ city of a ee es 
open, ani remaip open uni . . 
hotels. Cheap Transporation Rates. 

Mail steamers m San Francisco to Auckland, 
New Zealand, every three weeks. 

Write for information and free literature con- 
cerning the Colony. Address T, E. 
Sapermatendent Government Depariment of Tourist 
and Health Resorts, Wellington, New Zealand. 





Manofacturer direct to you 
Now $25. Value $45. 





Harrington Springs. 


Leather Covered 
Turkish Chairs. 


In All Colors. 
NO CATALOGUES. 


All Furniture in Proportion. 
Frederick W. Evers, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
225-233 Fourth Ave., 
Between 18th and 19th Sts. 




















~ BSTABLISHED 
1831 


THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Joumal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the highest au- 
thorities in their respective lines. 
No other paper pretends to compare with it in qualifications 


| of editorial staff. 


Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of complete- 
ness not even attempted by others. 


‘ INDISPENSABLE TO 


ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 





A radically new feature this year is a Series of Reading 
Courses on the Fundamentals of Farming, something never 
before attempted by any journal. 


Weekly. $1.50 per annum. Rest of this year free to new 
subscribers for 1907. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


free on request. It will pay anybody interested in any way in 
country life to send for them. Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 





Read THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By the author’ of “THE GARDEN OF ALLAH” 
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Underber 


BOON EKAMP 


Bitters 
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Before the Christmas Dinner 


A “nip” will make it doubly good. Any meal sand- 
wiched in between two small glasses of ‘Underberg Bitters’’ 
is eaten with relish and digested with comfort. For the family. 
Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for wou. 
The tastiest of all bitters for sherry or mixed drinks is ‘‘*UNDERBERG.” 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers, 


Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William street, New York, Agts. 








| California 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that from 
Chicago to California. Both as to scenery and train 
equipment no route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily, electric lights in every berth—all 
the latest books and papers—news of the world bulletined 
twice daily and in extras when occasion warrants 

















Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Write for booklets telliag about California, to 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 


Omaha, eb. 













Read THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 





By the author of ‘THE GARDEN OF ALLAH’’ 








Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
West Haven, ¢ ae 
Wastingten, Dr. 
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y For Liquor and 


A. scientific remedy which has 





White Plains, N. Y. 


at. Li . Mo 
Lest Columbus, @.. 4246 


2808 Locust St. 
Omaba, N Neb., 


Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 


Lexington, M 
Portions: * a Cor. Cass and ac mae Phiiadalptte, Pa., 


Grand Rapids, Mich, North a Wd N. Broad St, Toront 


265 8. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Harrisburg, Pa. 


N. © apitel Bt. 


Drug Using 


been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


Fifth Ave. 


Dennison Ave. Previdence, R. I. 
Ont., Canada. 
Lendon, England. 
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The Humorous Side that 
“Teacher” Sees 


By Agnes Deans Cameron 


A MASTER of Eton met a master of Har- 
row. ‘ These boys are making an old man 
of me before my time,” he said. “ Your own 
fault, my dear fellow,” was the reply. “ It is 
my boys that keep me young!” Show me the 
pedagogue who wails that his work is a 
*denv’d horrid grind,” and I will show you 
one whom the gods forgot to endow with 
humor’s saving grace. 

Some one has said, “ History is all man- 
kind’s message delivered to every man.” It 
is difficult sometimes to get the message 
that the children deliver. You suggest the 
hero name on an exam. paper, and the small 
boy will do the rest. All the waifs and 
strays and fag-ends of unattached material 
that float around in his memory will he 
frugally use, and the result is as picturesque 
as any magpie’s nest. 

“Henry VIII was a frequent widower, 
conceited, cunning, cruel, and corpulent. He 
burned the Pope’s bull in effigy, beheaded 
his best friends, made himself Defender of 
the Faith by a Latin law, and had an in- 
ordinate ambition and an ulcer in his leg. 
Henry sternly denied the validity of the 
proud Pope of Roam, and at last’ worn out 
by an internal discord died more in sorrow 
than in anger.” 

Edward II claimed the throne of 
France because he got his birth from his 
mother.” Could anything be more explicit 
than this: “ William IIT was related to the 
former king—more related than the other 
man that laid claim to it. It was said at 
that time that no one on the mother’s side 
could sit on the throne. William IIL was 
on his father’s side, while the other one was 
not. So he had the rightful claim to the 
throne of England.” 

An English school-boy wrote, “Joe 
Chamberlain is noted for his fistie policy, 
he has a clean-cut face and wears a tropic 
orchard of a gaudy hew.” 

‘Before the Victorian era the children 
had to work dreadfully hard when young, 
and harder the work was when they grew 
stronger, stouter, bigger, and older—they did 
not seem to have any pity for the children 
before the reign of Victoria. But when 
Queen Victoria came on the scene she soon 
invented laws that all the children under 
cight years were not to work any more than 
eight hours a day—this is an excellent thing 
and is known as the eight-hour law.” 

In California arises a youthful cynic: 
“The earthquake and fire in San Francisco 
although first looked upon as a calamity 
really did a great deal of good. It purified 
the city of the great curse of underground 
Chinatown and burned down thirty- -nine 
churches.” 

This little girl is rather hard on Caroline. 
“George I was a thorough German, he was 
very untidy in his habits, he seldom washed 
himself and married Caroline of Brunswick.” 

There is a touch of conviviality to this. 
“The East Indian Company was in need of a 
leader, so Robert Clive joined the company 
with the intention of setting them up, which 
he did.” 

Out of the mouths of babes—*‘ The con- 
quest of Ireland was begun in 1170 and is 
still going on.’ “The United Empire 
Loy alists were fr ought with future.’ 
“Tsaac Walton was such a good fisherman 
that he was called ‘the judicious Hooker.’ 

The next bit of history is so extraordinary 
that I must ask you to accept my word of 
honor regarding its genuineness. I copied it 
ver batim from a High-School entrance paper, 
have nothing extenuated nor set down aught 
in malice. Robert Clive was a brave man 
who went out to help France to fight. They 
were searching all around to get a man who 
was willing to come. So at last: the King 07 
France came upon Robert Clive who was 
clerking behind the counter in a countrs 
store: he was willing and came. But the 
King of France went away on business, and 
while he was away the King of Belgium 
came over and drove about twenty- three 
thousand into a dark cave; they were 
packed so close together that in the morn- 
ing all that was living was twenty three 
hundred. So when the King returned he wits 
very much disappointed and threw all tlie 
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Hblame upon Robert Clive who said it was 
not his fault and really he was not a bad 
man at all. This hole was called the Black 
Hole of Caleutta to this day.” 

With an air of finality come these succinct 
statements: “ Gross ignorance is 144 times 
as bad as just ordinary ignorance.” ‘ Anchor- 
ite, an old-fashioned hermit sort of a fellow 
who has anchored hisself to one place.” 
“The liver is an infernal organ.” ‘“ Vacuum 
is nothing with the air sucked out of it put 
up in a pickle bottle—it is very hard to get.” 

A child of seven or eight may talk to you 
glibly about his soul, but his ideas on the 
subject are very apt to be elusive. In a 
Sunday-school class the teacher was explain- 
ing that not the body and the soul together 
are buried in the grave, the body alone is 
buried, that is, the arms, legs. ete.; the soul 
goes back to God. Little Gertie telling it 
afterwards at home, “Mans are not all 
buried, the arms and the legs and the head 
are cut off, then they ties a string round the 
tummy and gives it back to God!” 

Anatomy is ever a fertile field. ‘“ What 
does the abdomen contain?” a member of the 
class was asked. ‘The abdomen contains 
the stomach, liver, and interestines.” 

The demand, “ State clearly the composi- 
tion of the blood. Show how alcohol in- 
juriously affects it,” is thus clearly met: “ It 
is made up of seven million pale insects and 
a few dozen bright red arterial ones to every 
drop of blood that you can lift on the point 
of a cambric needle. If you drink beer in 
profusion or stronger spirituous liquors it is 
instant death to the red insects. Being then 
lighter in weight than the pale ones they 
come to the surface, and it is this that gives 
the hectic flush to the drunkard’s face.” 
Could anything be more convincing? 

The parents, too. contribute to the gavety 
of nations. The teacher is informed that 
“Teddy can’t come to schooi. He strained 
himself at the Marothon games and brought 
on very bad haricot veins in his left leg.” 

The child who wrote this is evidently 
training for a clairvoyant’s chair in a fore- 
telling bureau or a sub-editorship with Zad- 
kiel’s almanac. “Tf a woman goes without 
food and drink for any great length of time, 
say forty days and nights, she will die at 
the end of a month; or if her constitution is 
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A Christmas ‘loast with 
the Christmas Spirit 


ClubCocktails 


HE best beginning to Christmas 
merriment and the most de- 
lightful drink in the world. 

Prized for their uniform delicacy 
in flavor, for their rare Sarvetod liters 
—of perfectly blended old liquors 
aged in wood to exquisite mellow- 
ness. No chance-proportioned, un- 
blended cocktail can possibly be so 
good. Club Cocktails aremeas- 
ure-mixed to absolute uniformity. 


Seven kinds—all delightful— 


of good grocers everywhere. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
HARTFORD NEW YORK Ke) aXe) 
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A booklet called Who’s Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Square 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading pub- 
lishers. It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of the 
principal periodicals. We send it free on request. What we do is this: 


FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever before 
been done. 


SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it. 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the 





lowest prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- 
rangements with several leading publishers. 
FOURTH We will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 























The last column on page 1795 of 
this issue will interest you 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Future in America 
By H. G. WELLS 


This is a remarkable book about America. It is the work of an English critic who 
has achieved a wonderful reputation for his keen analysis of present conditions and for 
his gift of vision into the future. 

Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled him to view our country in its many 
phases—social, economic, material. With rare insight he has grasped American condi- 
tions as no one else has done. He puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt but only dimly comprehended, and in striking but con- 
vincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


By JUSTIN 


The Flower of France gu2 es ny 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” ete. 


This is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
style. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it here 
and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 





diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the Nort 


flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 


island—stopping a day or two at the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rico 


on one of this company’s lu 
a cruise on a private yacht. 


safety. All outside staterooms. Every accommodation w 


return—$140. 


or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 
25 Union Square, New York 


1804 





Wouldn’t a delightful smooth, ocean voyage be a mast healthful and agreeable 
h? Then 


spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 


ss 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S palatial steamers 
will carry you from New York to Porto Rico direct—going completely around the 


xuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
Handsome, modern—they give the most elaborate hotel accommo- 


dations. (The boat is your hotel during the entire ce 7 combine speed, sim yr and 
i ich the ingenuity of man cou evise. 


Rates for the entire voyage, including every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
Send for illustrated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon request. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broadway, New York 





specially delicate, she may only live for a 
fortnight, or less.” It is so delightfully non- 
committal, but, query—is it so very different 
from the language of the regular prac- 
titioner ? 

On the blackboard the children had been 
writing the story of the finding of Moses. 
In one account occurred the _ sentence, 
“ Drawing aside the bullrushes the daughter 
of- Pharaoh saw the cradle and knew the 
baby to be an Israelite.” I turned to Harry 
Henderson and demanded, “ Harry, how did 
Pharaoh’s daughter know the baby to be an 
Israelite?” Quick as a flash came the reply, 
“ By his nose.” 

Another class was studying Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village.” I asked the meaning of 
“vagrant train.” “The train that tramps 
ride on,” was the ready reply. 

Sunday-schools contribute their quota, 
“Who made your vile body?” was the some- 
what disconcerting question to’the shy little 
girl at the end of the bench. “ Please, 
mother did; I made the skirt myself.” 

Geography is a‘ fecund subject. A sea- 
faring man though a fool might not err 
therein, but the kiddies in a far-off island 
like Vancouver may surely be forgiven if 
they don’t grasp at once the scheme of sorry 
things entire. “Geography is the home of 
man.” “ Five animals of the African Realm 
are—Ape, Griller, Graff, monkey, and Aunt- 
eater.” “The Solar System consists of the 
sun, the planets and their moons, and an 
indefinite number of commas.” 





A Professional Man 


* ARE you a mason, Mr. Smith?” 
“ Well—er—no. I’m a tailor.” 





Lost His Equi-librium 


SMALL Boy (to cabby). “ Hi, there! your 
horse has fell down!” 

Cappy. “No, he didn’t; some of youse 
have pushed him down.” 





Circumlocution 


Tue tiresome preacher finally*finished his 
almost interminable sermon. The congrega- 
tion had slowly filed out, save one man, who 
lagged behind to speak with the pastor. 

“Do you know, minister,” he said, in a 
confidential tone, “that your sermon this 
morning reminded me more of a wheel than 
anything else that I could think of?” 

“A wheel!” said the startled divine. 
* How could it do that?” 

“ Oh, merely that in a wheel the longer the 
spoke is, the longer is the tire.” 





No Door for the Wolf 


Tom. “ Well, darling, I have seen your 
father, and he has given his consent.” 

Grace. “ He approves of love in a cottage, 
then?” 

Tom. “No; but he says that a girl who 
spends as much time golfing and motoring 
as you do really has not much need of a 
home.” 





The Heir Apparent 


HERBERT, a bachelor friend of the Smiths, 
was permitted to inspect the three-months- 
old baby that had but a few straggling locks 
of hair. 

“Isn’t he the perfect image of his father, 
though! He is so precocious too; why, he is 
nearly as bald as his father already,” was 
the embarrassed comment he made. 


“For This Relief—” 


Nervous AMATEUR LECTURER (who has 
just received a message from his lantern man 
that the oxygen for the limelight will last 
only five minutes longer). “ And now, ladies 
and gentlemen, I must conclude, as my g:5 
is giving out.” 
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A Sleep and a Forgetting 
(Continued from page 1784.) 


pride that had its pathos, “no one can talk 
with her and not feel that she has a beauti- 
ful mind, that she can think better than 
most girls of her age. She reads, or she lets 
me read to her, and until it has time to fade, 
she appreciates it all more fully than I do. 
At Genoa, where I took her to the palaces 
for the pictures, I saw that she had kept 
her feeling for art. When she plays—you 
will hear her play—it is like composing the 
music for herself; she does not seem to re- 
member the pieces, she seems to improvise 
them. You understand?” 

Lanfear said that he understood, for he 
could not disappoint the expectation of the 
father’s boastful love: all that was left him 
of the ambitions he must once have had for 
his child. 

The poor little, stout, unpicturesque elder- 
ly man got up and began to walk to and 
fro in the room which he had turned into 
with Lanfear, and to say, more to himself 
than to Lanfear, as if balancing one thing 
against another, “The merciful thing is 
that she has been saved from the horror and 
the sorrow. She knows no more of either 
than she knows of her mother’s love for 
her. They were very much alike in looks 
and mind, and they were always together 
more like persons of the same age—-sisters, 
or girl friends; but she has lost all knowl- 
edge of that as other. things. And then, 
there is the question whether she won’t some- 
time, sooner or later, come into both the 
horror and the sorrow.” He stopped and 
looked at Lanfear. “She has these sudden 
fits of drowsiness, when she must sleep; 
and I never see her wake from them without 
being afraid that she has wakened to every- 
thing-——that she has got back into her full 
self, and taken up the terrible burden that 
my old shoulders are used to. What do you 
think ?” 

Lanfear felt the appeal so keenly that in 
the effort to answer faithfully he was aware 
of being harsher than he meant. “That is 
a chance we can’t forecast. But it is a 
chance. The fact that the drowsiness re- 
curs periodically—” 

“Tt doesn’t,” the father pleaded. “We 
don’t know when it will come on.” 

“Tt scarcely matters. The periodicity 
wouldn’t affect the possible result which you 
dread. I don’t say that it is probable. But 
it’s one of the possibilities. It has,” Lan- 
fear added, “ its logic.” ; 

“ Ah, its logic!” 

“Its logic, yes. My business, of course, 
would be to restore her to health at any 
risk. So far as her mind is affected—” 

“Her mind is not affected!” the father 
retorted. 

“TI beg your pardon—her memory—it 
might be restored with her physical health. 
You understand that? It is a chance; it 
might or it might not happen.” 

The father was apparently facing a risk 
which he had not squarely faced before. “TI 
suppose so,” he faltered. After a moment 
he added with more courage, “ You must do 
the best you can at any risk.” 

Lanfear rose too. He said with return- 
ing kindness in his tones if not his words: 
“T should like to study the case, Mr. Gerald. 
It’s very interesting, and—and—if you'll 
forgive me—very touching.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Tf I decide to stay in San Remo, I 
will— Do you suppose I could get a room 
in this hotel? I don’t like mine.” 

“Why, I haven’t any doubt you can. Shall 
we ask?” 

To be Continued. 





Croquet, Not Golf 


A NEw golf story is chronicled. It was a 
twosome. The player who drove off first 
was bow-legged. The second, in driving off, 
did not notice that his opponent had got in 
front of him, and the ball ran between the 
opponent’s legs. 

Turning around in anger, the bow-legged 
one said, “Here, mun, that’s no golf!” 

_. Well,” said the other, “if it’s no golf, 
‘tis gude croquet!” 
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VIENNA 
ART PLATE 


Either of these Vienna Metal 
Art Plates sent to any address 
in the United States on receipt 
of twelve Tops of Red Metal 
Caps from Malt-Nutrine bottles 
and 15 centsin stamps or coin 
to cover postage. Order by 
number. Address 


Malt-Nutrine Dept. 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MALT-NUTRINE 


is a predigested liquid-food 
—easily assimilated by the 
weakest and most delicate 
stomach. It promotes appe- 
tite, aids digestion and assures 
healthful and refreshing sleep. 
The ideal tonic for nursing 
mothers and convalescents. 





Malt-Nutrine is sold by Druggists and Grocers. 










Metal 
Vienna Art 
Plates 


No.1. Original was painted 
by Herr Wagner, the eminent 
German artist. The reproduc- 
tion (on metal) brings out 
perfectly the rich coloring of 
portrait and decorative border, 
equaling the original. 


No. 2. An exact reproduc- 
tion in original colors (on 
metal) of the work of P. Rall, 
a French artist of note, whose 
fine skill in portraiture and 
exceptional decorative ability 
are evidenced in every line. 
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# Will please any man for Christmas 
It is the ideal combination 
; ofthe Turkish Water Pipe 
3/7 without its clumsiness 
and the ordinary Amer- 
ican pipe without its 
injurious effects on 
the health of the 
smoker, 













Through 
its clear, 

non-break- 
able glass bowl 
you can see every 
wreath of smoke, 
in itself the greatest 
delight to the fastid- 
fous pipesmoker. The 
nicotine is segregated ab- 
sonnely in the bottom of 
the bowl, Thas the Tureo- 















tobacco remnants to throw 
away, as every bit of tobacco in the 
Pipe is consumed to a elear white 
ash, Smoke it a week, and you will 
be so attached to it that you would 
not part with it for many times the 
i Ff amount of its cost. But if not en- 
tirely piggy | in every respect, return it and we will send back 
bec money. traight or drop stems. Price $1.50 postpaid in 
nited States aud Canada. Foreign countries add postage. Refer- 
ence: National Bank of Commerce, Booklet for the asking. 


THE TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO, 
245 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We will teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage 
company in America. 

Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year with- 
out any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open 
to you. By our system you can make money in a few weeks 
without interfering with your present occupation. 

A thorough Commercial Law Course free to each Represen- 
tative. Write for 62-page book free. 

THE CROSS COMPANY, 944 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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for Christmas 
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Not the best American Ghampagne 
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Dr. Lavendar’s People 


by 
MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 





“When first we read Old Chester Tales,” says the New York Times, ‘it was 

an event, and Dr. Lavendar’s People, a second volume of these stories, is well 

up to the high standard set by the first. Dr. Lavendar himself is one of the 

creations of fiction that will not willingly be allowed to die.”’ This criticisrr. is 

one of the many that have greeted the book everywhere. If unanimity of 

praise is any indication of success, Mrs. Deland has again achieved a triumph. 
Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. $1.50 





HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


The Name 
Tells the Story 


Good Cheer For 
Host And Guest 


Sold by Leading Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Verily, How? 


A MISTRESS said to her maid one day, 
“You must absolutely stop that perfectly 
awful habit, Sarah, of always trying to have 
the last word.” 

* But how am I to know when you have 
nothing more to say?” answered Sarah. 





Spelling Reform in the Navy 


INDIGNANT BLUEJACKET TO PAYMASTER 
(who has found fault with his orthography). 
“Weil, sir, if B-L-O-X don’t spell ‘ blocks,’ 
might I ask what it does spell?” 





In the Laundry 


LIttLe Girt (watching clothes drying be- 
fore fire) vo LAuNpREss. “ Nanna, [I think 
the clothes must be done now; they’re quite 
brown.” 





Tipped Off 


AMATEUR Sport. “I say, I’ve been asked 
to go shooting next week. What ought I to 
give the keeper?” 

His Frienp. “ Oh, well, it depends where 
you hit him, you know.” 





Where He Drew the Line 


Krxpty Oxtp Lapy (meeting weeping 
youngster). “ Don’t ery, my little man. You 
like going to school, don’t you?” 

SMALL Boy. “ Y-es; but I do-n’t like stop- 
pin’ there when I g-et there.” 





Expert Advice 


Jones (who has missed his golf-ball for 
the tenth time) vo Cappig. * What shall I 
do now, eaddie?” 

Cappiz. “Give it a swipe with the bag, 
mister.” 


Oh, a Pleasure! 


Mrs. Brown. “It be very kind of you, 
doctor, comin’ so far to see my husband.” 

Doctor. “* Not at all. I have a patient on 
the way, so I can. kill two birds with one 
stone.” 





es i 


Sue. “ What makes you think Jones won't 
make a good golfer?” 

He. “ Well, every time he misses the ball 
he merely says, * Tut-tut.’ ” 





On the Level 


INDIGNANT Actor (itho has just been en- 
gaged to play Hamlet, Shylock. Macbeth, ete., 
on iour). “ But, my dear sir, seven dollars a 
week! It’s starvation!” 

Agent. “ Ah! but it’s constant.” 





Tuning Up 


SMALL WAYSIDE Boy (to motorist who has 
spent five minutes trying to “crank iv h is 
machine). “ When will it begin to play, sir‘ 
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please the man who 
receives the letters 
— because the work 
is the dest he has 
ever seen. 


They satisfy the At 
man who signs the S 
letters— because the 
work is the des¢ and 
the swzftest he has 
ever known. 


The NewRemington Escapement accounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 


Remington Typewriter Company 
New York aad Everywhere 
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They gratify the 
operator who writes 
the letters— because 
the work is the Jdes¢, 
the swzftest, and the 
eastest she has ever 
done. 
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THE COMING YEAR 


MORE MOTORISTS THAN EVER WILL - 
KEEP THEIR TIRE EXPENSES AT 
MINIMUM BY USING 


TANS IIUNVINOIINOLIRROit ta 


FASTEST-SAFEST - STRONGEST- 
3 INCH FLAT TREAD 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO 
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JEANNEITE, PA. 
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Read 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By the author of ‘‘ The Garden of Allah” 

















AN UP-TO-DATE BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 





Stokes’ Encyclopedia 

















of Familiar Quotations 





Compiled by ELFORD E. TREFFRY 


Since the last appearance of a reliable 
encyclopedia of familiar quotations many 
authors then unknown have come to be 
widely quoted, while many quotations then 
— are now knowzn only to the erudite 
ew. 

The clearing out of this dead wood 
was one of the main ideas in the compila- 
tion of this new encyclopedia; but the 
immortal quotations are given full justice. 

The index gives all the important words 
of a quotation instead of the first only; 
its arrangement by subjects instead of by 
authors makes the work more convenient 
than the older volumes. 


Cloth, 8vo, net $2.25; postpaid, $2.50. Same, half 
Crushed levant, gilt top, net $5.00; postpaid, $5.25 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY  (u.w. 12) 
339 A Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Gentlemen :— 

I enclosea 2-cent stamp. Please 
Send me any one of your handsome 
-ilustrated booklets giving full de- 
Scriptions of NEW BOOKS from 
which to select gifts. 


\, A Budget of News for Lovers of Books 
\ 2, Books of Special Interest to Home-Makers 
3. Artistic Calendars and Pictures 
4. New Books for Children 
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New Jersey Central 


Booklet on application toW.C.HOPE, General Passenger 
Agent 143 Liberty Street, NewYork City 

























My People of the Plains 


By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos- 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made 
up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has 
related with a simple, rich humor. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cattineed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
1807 
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The Mermaid: “* What in the world are you boys doing?” 
The Merbcys: “Oh, don’t bother us, mother; we’re taking a shower-bath.” 
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Protects your valuables from 
Fire or Thieves 
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IREPROOF, modern safes, concealed 
in hand-made, artistic pieces of furni- 
ture. Afford absolute security in the 
home for documents, jewels or other 
valuables. Desks, book cases, work 
tables, dower chests, wine cabinets, 
smokers’ cabinets, plant and 
palm stands, serving tables, 
: 4 etc. Each piece entirely 
_ = practical for its particular use. 
; a $55 and Upwards 
mem § Herring-Hall- 
sum Marvin Safe Co. 
400 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
GERBER-CARLISLE CO. 
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Write for Catalogue H., with 

photos of the various pieces 

and full descriptions. Ad- 

dress * Safecraft” Dept., 
400 Broadway. 








NO MUTTON CHOP 
OR WELSH RABBIT 
COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 





Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘**Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 
‘*Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 
sensation in England. To them have been added 
many later poems, Collectively they are admirably 
representative of Swinburne’s genius. 
Price, $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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will so often be a reminder of the giver. Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scientific, Up To Date and Authoritative. 
35,000 New Words, 2380 Pages, 5000 IlIlustrations, 

.in Chief W.T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D.,U.S, Comr. 
ofEdn, Highest Awards at St. Louis and Portland. 


1S IT NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 


we. F pang SeCueeaRe. 
e large our abridgments. jar 
and Thin Paper editions. Unsurpassed for 
nce and convenience, 
16 PaGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 

















FADS 
FREAKS 
FANCIES 

FLASHES 


HAVE THEIR BRIEF DAY 
THEN FALL BY THE WAY 
BUT 





HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


WAS FIRMLY FOUNDED ON THE 
ROCK OF REPUTATION AND PUB- 
LIC FAVOR MORE THAN FIFTY 
YEARS AGO AND IS TO-DAY THE 
MOST POPULAR WHISKEY ON’ 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 























IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 
__ SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15¢. in ; 
stamps fora full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal 
merits. 

Tue ExectRo Siticon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Fond Adventures - 


By Maurice Hewlett | 


Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. ' Fi 
has written nothing so palpitating with the full any al 
life of the Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest / ‘It 
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Price, $1.50 
Rarper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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Henry Mills Alden’s 70th Birthday 


Record of a Supper given in Celebration thereof at Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, on the Evening of November 10, 1906 


The Guests 


Mrs. H. M. Alden F. Cunliffe-Owen Ripley Hitchcock 

Miss Annie F, Alden Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer Mrs. Margaret Briscoe Hopkins 
Miss Carolyn W. Alden Miss Elizabeth Cutting W. Stanton Howard 

Miss Harriet Alden J. R. Davidson Will'am Dean Howells 
John Alden Miss Ellen Douglas Deland Miss Howells 

Mrs. John Alden Mrs. Melville Dewey Henry Hoyns 

John D. Adams T. de Thulstrup Rev. W. R. Huntington, D.D. 
Lyman Abbott Mrs. Dick Mrs. Laurence Hutton 
George Ade Edward A. Dithmar Ernest Ingersoll 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich Mrs. Edward A. Dithmar John W. Jackson 

J. W. Alexander Francis J. Dowd Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson 
Mrs. J. W. Alexander Frank V. Dumond Rossiter Johnson 

Willis Boyd Allen Miss Olivia Howard Dunbar Robert Underwood Johnson 
J. A. Altsheler F. A. Duneka Miss Jordan 

Irving Bacheller Mrs. Duneka A. I. Keller 

John D. Barry Dr. Charles A, Eastman John Larkin 

Poultney Bigelow George Cary Eggleston Mrs. John Larkin 

John D. Black Melville Egleston J. B. Latour 

Mrs. Margaret Potter Black Mrs. Melville Egleston Miss Agnes Laut 

Bb. W. Blauvelt Harry Fenn Edwin Lefevre 

Arthur Hoyt Bogue George Buchanan Fife Richard Le Gallienne 
Mrs. Lilian Bell Bogue President John Finley Major Leigh 

Edward Pok~* re C. W. Fisk Mrs. Leigh 

H..%. Bowen © << ¢. * 36% o.W. B. Fitts H. C. Lewis 

nr. TR. Bowker * . « «Sewell Ford Mrs. Margaret Cameron Lewis 
Mrs. R. R. Bowker Henry J. Forman Louis Loeb 

Robert Bridves . * e+e e Justus Miles Forman John Luther Long 

Miss Charlbite P. Briggses? Dr. Charles M. Freeman A. Maurice Low 
Thompson Buchanan Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman S. McL. Loweree 
Clarence Bye). - ty. > C. H. Gaines Nelson Lloyd 

John Barrovehs — , - f S. M. Gardenhire James MacArthur 

George W.-Cabie + - Isaac E. Gates Miss Alice MacGowan 

S. S. Carvalho Mrs. Isaac E. Gates Dr. Neil Macphatter 

Mrs. S. S. Carvalho Richard Watson Gilder Dr. H. C. McCook 

Will Carleton Lawrence Gilman General Anson C. McCook 
Hayden Carruth J. M. Green Miss Jean Mcllwraith 
Julius Chambers Mrs. J. M. Green Mrs. William McLennan 
A. D. Chandler Kk. A. Greene Edwin Markham 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green Edward S. Martin 
Marion McA. Clarke George Bird Grinnell Mrs. Edward S. Martin 
Mrs. Marion McA. Clarke Will N. Harben Miss Frances Aymar Mathews 
Dr. Titus Coan H. S. Harper Miss Mary Mears 

Edward H. Coates Mrs. H. S. Harper Dr. Alfred Meyer 

Mrs. Florence Earle Coates J. Henry Harper Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer 
Charles H. Caffin J. W. Harper : John Bassett Moore 
tilbert Colgate Mrs. J. W. Harper Harrison Morris 

Mrs. Gilbert Colgate L. F. Hartman R. K. Munkittrick 

Miss Grace L. Collin Mrs. Harvey David A. Munro 

Arthur Colton Charles H. Haswell Miss Aline Murray 

J. B. Connolly Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne Miss Constance Murray 
Moncure D. Conway Julian Hawthorne Douglas Murray 

Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke M. W. Hazeltine W. A. Nash 

John Corbin W. J. Henderson F. A. Nast 

Mrs. John Corbin Frederick Trevor Hill Henry Loomis Nelson 
Royal Cortissoz Lucius W. Hitchcock Willian Dana Orcutt 


Events of the Evening 


Mrs. William Dana Orcutt 
Thomas Nelson Page 
Albert Bigelow Paine 
Henry Gallup Paine 

Mrs. Henry Gallup Paine 
Miss Paret 

Dr. Frank Parker 

John F. Phayre 

Edward Penfield 

David Graham Phillips 

G. V. Price 

George Christopher Riggs 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Riggs 
Frederic Remington 

Miss Agnes Repplier 
Morgan Robertson 

James Rodgers 

W. A. Rogers 

H. E. Rood 

Mrs. H. E. Rood 

Robert Shackleton 
Theodore Stanton 
William T. Smedley 
Edmund Clarence Stedman 
Miss Margaret L. Steel 
Albert Sterner 

EK. D. Stevens 

W. D. Stevens 

Mrs. Louise Morgan Sill 
Miss Scidmore 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart 
Van Tassel Sutphen 
Montgomery Schuyler 
The Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot 
Miss Caroline Ticknor 
President C. F. Thwing 
Prince Troubetzkoy 
Princess Troubetzkoy 
Miss Edith M. Thomas 
Ridgely Torrence 

Mrs. Francis W. Wharton 
Dr. R. F. Weir 

C. D. Weldon 

T. B. Wells 

Miss Carolyn Wells 
Charles West 

Dr. John A. Wyeth 
President Woodrow Wilson 
Charles H. White 

Owen Wister 

Henry Wolf 

R. F. Zogbaum 


FTER a speech of welcome and tribute by the chairman something, for its magnitude, quite unexpected, a genuine surprise. 
Mr. Alden responded as follows: The full volume of your greeting, the boundless expression of 
My beloved Chief and Associates, and all you Dear your affectionate regard and esteem, seems to put my thoughts to 
Friends,—I cannot fairly say “this is so sudden,” since flight, and to leave me simply the man of feeling, surcharged with 
the feeling, manifested here to-night in its_expansion and responsive affection. 


culmination, is what you have ever shown me during our long 
acquaintance, and 
what to me_ here 


Colonel Harvey and I must have met in some previous state of 


existence, and I must 
have been mighty good 
to him then—he is so 





is a familiar experi- 
ence. For, in this 
place, I am_= accus- 
tomed to the greatest 
kindness and_ consid- 
eration. During the 
last few days I have 
been deeply touched 
by the searching and 
anxious glances from 
time to time cast upon 
me by one and an- 
other, as if to make 
sure that I showed no 
symptoms of pneu- 
monia or apoplexy or 
anything which might 
cause me to be dis- 
abled or to pass away 
before the event upon 
which their hearts 
were set. 

Now that the event 
is really upon me, if 
it is not sudden it has 
something of the ef- 








good tome now! But 
no subliminal — ex- 
planation is really 
needed to account for 
a trait so character- 
istic of him, and that 
binds to him, heart 
and soul, all who 
have the happiness of 
serving him. Him- 
self not be outdone in 
service, his mastery is 
sure. Last spring he 
realized a long-cher- 
ished dream of mine 
by giving me and my 
wife a little journey 
into the world —if 
three months of travel 
in Europe may be 
called a little journey. 
I had ’.never before 
crossed. the Atlantic. 
To invert the speech 
Shakespeare puts into 
_ the mouth of Proteus 








fect of suddenness, 
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in “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona ”— 


Twould be a great im- 
peachment of my 
youth 

Not to have known 

travel in my age. 


That was a delightful 
journey he gave me, 
and I accounted it a 
happy and ample cele- 
bration of my coming of 
age. 

And now he has in- 
vited the world—that 
of it I care most for— 
to take a little journey, 
for some of you a 
pretty long one, to meet 
me here on the eve of 
my seventieth birthday 
—here in the old shop, 
in which I have spent 
the greater part of my 
waking existence for 
more than forty-three 
years, and which he 
has transformed for me 
in all these beautiful 
ways—with flowers and 
music, a flood-tide of 
honor, troops of 
friends! Verily he has 
made my cup to run 
over with joy and grati- 
tude! 

Well, how well! do I 
remember the first 
morning I climbed those 
front steps to report 
here for duty. It was 
August 16, 1863—I re- 
member the date pre- 
cisely, because it was 
the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bennington, 
and I was born in Ver- 


mont. I was midway 
in my twenty-seventh 
year. I had contributed 


to Harper’s Magazine a 
poem, and, by request, 
some articles on the 
coal-mine region of 
Pennsylvania, but I had 
never met personally 
any member of the firm. 
I had, as I afterwards 
learned, been  recom- 
inended to the favorable notice of the house by Mr. Charles Nord- 
hoff, who had been its reader, and who was then on the editorial 
staff of the New York Evening Post, for which I had written edi- 
torially, also by Mr. James T. Fields, the genial Boston publisher, 
then also editor of the Atlantic Monthy, to which I had contributed 
literary notices and a series of articles on the Eleusinian Mysteries 
I had that morning in my pocket an invitation, which I had ac- 
cepted, to deliver the next course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. In fact, I felt more obviously illustrious 
then than at any other time since, up to this brilliant moment! 
The interval has been mainly spent in ministering to the illustrious- 
ness of others. 

This is indeed for me a house of memories—of memories mingled 
with regrets because of the faces I shall see no mcre—a haunted 
house, for, of all who were directly associated with it when I 
first entered upon my. work here, I am, so far as I know, the only 
survivor. With a slight modification of the opening sentence of 
Webster’s Bunker Hill Monument address. I may truly say that I 
“have come down to you from former generations!” 

I was with the first generation of Harpers for six years before 
the brotherly circle was broken by the sudden death of Mr. James 
Harper, the senior member of the firm. They were strong men 
and true—those four brothers. If I pay but this passing tribute 
to their memory—which is just and natural, seeing that we are in 
the house which they builded fifty-four years ago—it is because I 
recognize the fact that you have come here, not to celebrate the 
achievements of the house of Harper—either that old house or 
the new house which, under the presidency of Colonel Harvey, 
is the advanced and ultimate expression of all that, at its best, 
the name of Harper ever meant,—that you have come here not 
even to celebrate any achievement of mine as editor, but only 
my seventieth birthday, out of personal regard to me, and that 
it is to that sentiment I am responding. 

I am pleased to see among my celebrants so many of my brother 
editors. They are surely generously following the Scriptura]. in- 
junction, “in honor preferring one another,’ and I would have 
them believe that I observe that other Scriptural injunction, “ not 
to think more highly of one’s self than one ought to think.”. We 
are eager competitors, but in one cause, all of us alike the 
champions of good literature, Knights of a Round Table, with a 
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Round Robin repudia- 
tion of any individual 
claim to preeminence, 
whatever the separate 
achievements of any of 
us. But I believe I am 
the oldest member of 
the magazine editorial 
fraternity, and I hasten 
to lay claim to that dis- 
tinction of seniority— 
the attainment of years. 
With Brother Aldrich’s 
permission! He and | 
were used to celebrating 
our birthdays simulta- 
neously, not only as to 
the same day of the 
year, but the same 
birth-year. For several 
years I was permitted 
to indulge the illusion 
that we were the Gem- 
ini of the editorial 
zodiac, and I rejoiced 
in sharing his lucky 
stars. A friend of 
mine, versed, in as- 
trology, cast my horo- 
scope for me, and 
though it contained 
some gruesome intima- 
tions, owing to the pre- 
dominance of certain 
Saturnine influences, I 
thought of sending Al- 
drich a duplicate of it, 
but I hesitated, and, 
before I came to the 
point of carrying out 
my intention, I learned 
from him that we had 
been mistaken all along, 
and that he was born 
just a year later than 
I was. And there | 
was! The Gemini were 
rudely dislocated and 
our constellations  di- 
vided, and I was left 
to a monopoly of my 
dismal horoscope. A!- 
drich never did quite 
clearly explain to me 
how he was converted 
to the new chronology 


So may the 
Future bring 
itswreath of 
roses and of 


bay to you. 


-” —he only made some 
vague remark about 
having found a_ new 
mother. I see that his 


new chronology is not generally accepted, as his seventieth birth- 
day is being celebrated in magazine poems and newspaper notices. 
I do not even know certainly whether this is his sixty-ninth or his 
seventieth birthday. If he has repented, and repudiated that new 
mother, I am pleased that he should share equally in the honors 
of this oceasion, which by his sharing would be made doubly de- 
lightful. In any ease, it is his birthday, and we all greet him for 
the emotional and intellectual satisfaction he has given us by his 
poetry—the daintiest of all English verses—and affectionately 
wish him many happy returns of the day! 

The pleasantest thing in my editorial experience has been my 
association with my contributors, and by far the greater number of 
those present have been my contributors, either as writers or 
artists. Your faces are familiar and recall pleasant memories, 
and those which are irrevocably absent are never to be forgotten. 
Apart from my absolute dependence upon you—I have been on 
my knees to two generations: of you—out of my personal rela- 
tions with you have grown many of my strongest and most lasting 
friendships. Easily I could forego all public recognition and be 
wholly content with these cherished comradeships. 1 most heartily 
greet all of you who have been thus closely associated with my 
life-work, to whom I owe my greatest delight in that work and 
my chief inspiration, and whom I regard as not merely celebrants, 
but as participants in the triumph accorded me at this, the 
supreme moment in my career. 

There are. others here who. are participants as well as celebrants. 
No editor; whatever his ability, and whatever the material re- 
sources at his command, can produce the best results working 
alone; and I wish to express my grateful acknowledgment to the 
present management of this house, which, while availing to the 
utmost of my judgment and experience, has, by its own well organ- 
ized and effective work, by its,constant cooperation, suggestion, and 
inspiration, and by its ample ‘provision of competent. faithful, and 
enthusiastic co-workers with me, earned the lion’s share of appre- 
ciation: for accomplished results. Without this support and strong 
helpfulness, prompted by the desire which animates us all to attain 
the. highest excellence, prompted also by aftectionate solicitude for 
the saving of my strength, I should never have had a seventieth 
birthday. 


I don’t perhaps realize as I should my septuaginty. How Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt would enjoy that word, so much preferring it to 
words of more syllables—like sep-tua-gin-i-ty or sep-tua-gint-i-ness 
or sep-tua-gen-a-ri-an-ism! Whatever we call it, I could better have 
realized it at earlier periods in my career. When I first came here 
my early demise was expected. Several years ago I had some gouty 
twinges, but they are all gone now. I can write my signature with 
tolerable firmness. It never was a rigidly inflexible thing—never 
twice exactly the same. That is all along with my character. I 
never had, and I cannot now reasonably hope to attain, what is 
commonly called “a formed character.” I would not advise the 
young person to work hard for that accomplishment. Better that 
his exercise in that direction be a gentle one, with a view to such 
structural strength as will insure proper consistency, and quick 
reactions rather than blunt resistances. 

I cannot look upon the days of age as “ evil days,” or say of its 
years that there is no pleasure in them. What we call youth seems 
to be something folded up, hidden from itself as to what it really 
is; and though its outward signs—its buoyancy and radiant swift- 
ness—are so beautiful and so truly suggestive of its inward 
grace, yet its outward activities result for the most part in 
phenomena obviously trivial and magnificent. It is only in our 
maturity that youth—essential youth—reveals itself to us; and the 
longer we live the more we have of its intimate disclosures. Life 
streams away from the fountain to find it again in some other 
and happier sense, even as the waters of all streams are lifted by 
the sun to their old fountains in the skies, only thus to find again 
their earthly sources in the hills. All psychical like all physical 
movements describe circles. 

Because the earth is round, Columbus went westering to find 
the East, and when the great admiral approached the shore of 
this continent, tlie tropical fragrances and the songs and bright 
plumage of tropical birds that greeted his senses convinced him 
that he had reached the goal of his dreams. He thought he had 
found the Old World—but we know that it was the New. So we 
go westering, but ever into that Old world which is the New. That 
is the true orientation; only through the sunset gates may we 
approach the quintessential dawn. 

Again I greet you all, my dear friends, and from an overflowing 
heart I thank you for your presence here, for your loving greet- 
ings, and for all the dear ways in which you have made so 
abundantly happy the eve of my seventieth birthday. 


In the course of the evening the following poems were read by 
their authors, each with a few prefatory words of greeting: 


TO A GREAT EDITOR 


WEEKLY 


That ever wielded type or pen, 


Must muster all your native grace, 
And hear us praise you to your face. 


Poet and seer!—these the names 


That fit you truest;—these the flames 
That brightest burned through the long flights 
Of busy days and brooding nights: 


Your meditations nobly wise, 
Writ or unwrit philosophies, 


The songs you sang, or left unsung,— 
These are the fires that kept you young. 


But not less dear to us you are,— 
Stern soldier in the spirit’s war,— 
For this, that like a rock you stood, 


And stand, against a rising flood 
Of art that not regards the soul. 


The goal you sought was not the goal 

Of rank success, which, so *tis won, 

Heeds not how foul beneath the sun 

The means that made it; clean and sweet 

The monthly offering that we greet 

Fresh from your heart, fresh from your hand, 
Whether we stay, whether we roam— 

But most through all our well-loved land. 


So do we bless your faithful name, 
So do we praise your widest fame, 
Brave guardian of the gates of home! 


(To H..M. A.) 


RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 


. 


Wuat’s this! your tall ship sighted at the Line? 
Some three degrees I’d fain sail back to meet you,— 
But orders hold, so let me flash this sign 


Astern, and greet you. , 


You, who so oft have hailed me, ship to ship,— 


A cheery consort in our 


roaring forties ” ; 


Prithee, to whom shall not my ensign dip, 


If he your sort is? 





In every human life, 





however filled 





With obvious proofs 
of wisdom and of 
good, 

The vaster part is void 
to minds’ un- 
skilled 

In sense of things less 
seen than under- 
stood ; 


And they who know 3) 
you only by the CRD 
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Know you not, Alden, “ rg 
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Of soul that rather 
shun than seek 
the sun; 

Poet, more poet for 
beauty than for 
fame, 

Sage for the sake of 
being, not seem- 
ing wise, 

Preacher of truth, and 

not of praise or 





spires as well as 
tries, 

You who have deepened 
and enlarged 


You shall remain 
when it has 
passed away. 

W. D. Howe Lts. 


TO HENRY MILLS 
ALDEN 


November 10, 1906. 
ALDEN, your friends 
here having plan- 
ned it, 
I fear, for once, you'll 
have to stand it! 


man of men 
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© the Editor of Harpers Magazine 
on his seventieth Birthday 


t of “Our Muse” good Editor, ‘does onely’on you relie; 
Critie whose law in-° Would gladly Zzve, but not refuse to Dye. 
Accept our Aasty zeal; a thing that’s play'd 
Ere't is a Play, and A&ted eretis Made....... 
your day, At other Times expe& our Wit or Art; 
This Comedy is Aéted by the Heart.” 


Abcaham Cowlep 


At Cogslea 
Imprinted for Mr.Alden by E.Green 
dwelling neere the Cresheim Bridge 
November 10 


And you, the shyest 2906 


Long on your deck 
(long in that 
“ Study ” chair— 
To change the meta- 
phor), dear Al- 
den, still be! 
The sturdiest master 
that was ever 
there, © 
Or ever will be. 


I mind me how those 
songs which bore 
my name 

Found grace’ with 
you—those canti- 
lence parve— 

Yes, even my Viking 
(ere his name- 
sake came, 

And bounteous Har- 
vey). 

“H. M.,” Her Maj- 
esty’s? No, 
though in sooth 

Victorian decades 
somewhat __ over- 
lay us, 

I read, with that brave 
accent of our 
youth, 

Henricus Meus. 


For am I not of them 
who, down the 
years 

Now closed in Life’s 
inexorable jour- 
nal, 

Have known your 
hand’s strong 
grip that time 
endears, 

Your words fraternal, 


Yet knew you _ best, 
and last, from 
golden books, 

The rare quintessence 
of your mystic 
spirit,— 

When that through 
mortal eyes no 
longer looks 

May mine be near it! 
’ EK. C. STEDMAN. 
November 11, 1906. 























TO MR. HENRY 
MILLS ALDEN 


Upon his Seventieth 
Birthday. 


My muse is but a sorry 
thing, 

With scarce a feather 
to a wing; 

And when to sing she 
doth essay, 

Alas! she’s often 
shooed away. 


She is so often off the 
key, 

Her music wearies even 
me, 

And I can have no 
cause for wrath 

If others scare her 
from their path. 


Full well I knew how 
fast she’d fly 

On halting _ pinions, 
cackling high, 

If she should now be 
heard or seen 

In “ Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine.” 


But she herein may 
rest in peace, 
And none will bid her 
piping cease; 

For when she sings, 

tho’ out of tune, 
With so much iove her 
simple rune, 


And strives so hard 
her voice to raise 

Into a_ melody of 
praise, 

For one who’s passed 
in prose and song, 

He hears the right note 
through the wrong. 

M.E.WILKINS FREEMAN. 


FOR MR. ALDEN, ON 
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HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY, 


From One Who Has Often Warmed His Spirit at the 


Harper’s Hearth 


I BuILT a chimney for a comrade old; 
I did the service not for hope or hire: 
And then I travelled on in winter’s cold, 
Yet all the day I glowed before the fire. 


EDWIN MARKHAM, 


“ ALDEN.” 


: (O.E.—To grow old.) 


In lexicons of long ago 


There was a verb which meant, to grow 


To golden years, and 


yet to hold 


The heart of youth from waxing old. 


But in the day in which we live 

The verb has turned to Substantive, 
Finding its fruit in this loved Noun 
Whose seventy years to-night we crown. 
And soon, too soon. will Time transmute 
The noun into its attribute; 

And, editing the yestern page, 

For “Golden,” write the ‘“ Alden” age. 


JoHN H. FINLeEy. 


A HEALTH TO H. M. ALDEN 


A HEALTH to H. M. Alden, 
Of Editors the Dean! 

What does the H. M. stand for? 
Why, Harper’s Magazine! 


A health to H. 


M. Alden, 


The God of the Machine! 
He is a Living Issue - 
Of Harper’s Magazine! 


And who are all these people 
Who grace this festive scene? 
Oh, we’re the Living Index 
Of Harper’s Magazine! 


CaRoLyn WELLS. 
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FOR MR. ALDEN’S 
BIRTHDAY. 


ONE autumn day they 
came and said: 
“His years be as yon 
ripened sheaves; 
So make we for his 
honored head 
A wreath of gold- 
en grain and 
leaves.” 


But — pardon me! —I 
went my way; 

I found, upon 
one southward 
bourne, 

This  wilding fruit- 
bough, white as 
May, 

These violets April 

might have worn. 


And these—and only 
these—I bring, 

And bid them speak 

the simple: truth 

Of one whose heart is 

with the Spring, 


Whose spirit holds 
its league with 
Youth. 


Epita M. THOoMAs. 


THE EDITOR  BE- 
HIND THE MAGA- 
ZINE 


Mr. Alden, on his 
seventieth birthday. 


Good sleep, good 
health, good life. 


\ JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
Wau O the man behind the 
gun is always 
— 3 heard ; q 
And the man_ who 


rakes the muck is 
ever seen; 





But the man who kills more things, 
Does more raking, clips more wings, 

Yet preserves the golden word, m 

In an ambush thick and green, 

Is the one behind the monthly magazine. 


Yet sometimes he’s bearded in his Harper-den 
By some writing-person desperate and lean; 
Then he seems so like another 

Erring, scribbling, human brother, 

That he’s Harveyized to eat with (not up) men— 
Is the editor behind the magazine. 


Cheer up, brethren, the wounds he makes all heal, 
With a cicatrice most beautiful and clean; 

For his scalpel’s but the pencil, 

Styptic’d with the same utensil— 

Call him to his evening meal! 

Hail him! Crown him august dean 

Of the editors behind the magazine! 


Among the great number of ai meeiaid letters and messages 
sent to Mr. Alden were: 


THE WHITE Hovsb, WASHINGTON, October 26, 1906. 
My pEAR Mr. ALDEN,—Pray accept my heartiest congratulations 
to you on your seventieth birthday. Are you to be in Washington 
this winter? If so, do let me know, so that I may have you break 

bread at the White House. 
With all good wishes, believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Alden—dear and ancient friend—it is a solemn moment. You 
have now reached the age of discretion. You have been a long 
time arriving. Many years ago you docked me on an article be- 
cause the subject was too old; later, you docked me on an article 
because the subject was too new; later still, you docked me on an 
article because the subject was betwixt and between. Once, when 
I wrote. a letter to Queen Victoria, you did not put it in the 
respectable part of the magazine, but ‘interred it in that Potter’s 
Field, the Editor’s Drawer. As a result, she never answered it. 
How often we recall, with regret, that Napoleon once shot at a 
magazine editor and ‘missed him and killed a publisher. But we 
remember, with charity, that his intentions were good. 

You will reform, now, Alden. You will cease from these 
economics and you will be discharged. But in your retirement you 
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will carry with you the admiration and earnest good wishes of the 
oppressed and toiling scribes. This will be better than bread. 
Let this console you when the bread fails. 

You will carry with you another thing, too—the affection of 
the scribes; for they all love you, in spite of your crimes. © For 
you bear a kind heart in your breast, and the sweet and winning 
spirit that charms away all hostilities and animosities, and makes 
of your enemy your friend and keeps him so. You have reigned 
over us thirty-six years, and, please God, you shall reign another 
thirty-six—*‘ and peace to Mahmond on his golden throne!” 

Always yours, MARK. 


MAX GATE, DORCHESTER, November 11, 1206. 

DEAR Mr. ALDEN.—Please allow a small and distant voice among 
the many to congratulate you on a hale arrival at your seventieth 
year. That you have not been pricked- to death during a long 
literary part of the term by the sharp thorns which lurk in all 
editorial cushions testifies to your staying powers physically and 
intellectually; that you have thriven upon them testifies to what 
my words will not reach. 

‘How long ago it is sinee we first corresponded I cannot re- 
member, but it marks, I know, a large section of our lives. With 
my wishes for your continued happiness, I remain, always truly 
yours, ; Tuomas Harpy. 

Tur RoyaAL AND ANCIENT GoLF CLUB OF St, ANDREWS, 
Fire, November 6, 1906. 

Dear Mr. ALDEN—I am happy to join in the many congratula- 
tions on your birthday. May you long occupy the vocal Chair of 
the Editor, and find comic copy in the Editor’s Drawer inscribed 
in less cryptic characters than those 
of your eld contributo1 A. LANG. 


No. 41 BeprorD SQuSgE, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, November 1, 1906. 
Dear Mr. ALDEN,—On this happy 

occasion I venture to send you most 
cordial congratulations. Your long 
and distinguished conduct of Harper’s 
has laid both letters and art under a 
heavy debt to you. I earnestly hope 
and trust that the debt may go on 
piling up for many years to come. 
With high respect and most sincere 
good wishes, 
Yours very faithfully, 
AntTuony Horr HAWKINS. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

PRINCETON, N. J., October 24, 1906. 
My pear Mr. ALpEN,—I hope that 
on your seventieth birthday you will 
think of your: life with as much 
pleasure as your friends feel in look- 
ing back upon it. I hope that you 
will realize, as they do, its efliciency, 
its completeness, its gracious influence 
upon those who have come inte direct 
contact with it, its elevating influence 
upon those whom it has touched 
silently and indirectly the world over 
throughout an entire generation. My 
own asseciation with you has brought 
me only pleasure, profit, and stimula- 
tion, and with all my heart I wish 
you many, many more years in which 
to enjoy the. satisfaction of a well- 
spent life. 
Always 

yours, 


cordially and_ faithfully 
Wooprow WILSson. 


AVALON, PRINCETON, NEw Jersey, October 22, 1906. 

My pEAR COLONEL HaArRvey,—I regret very much that an engage- 
ment in Philadelphia on the evening of November 10 will prevent 
me from accepting your kind invitation to join in celebrating 
Alden’s seventieth birthday. It seems almost impossible that he 
should be so old, for all of us who have to submit manuscripts 
to him as an editor know that he is still young, and hopeful, and 
full of poetic enthusiasms. He has done a large and fine work in 
the editorial chair with a quiet, indefatigable spirit, and a -serene 
confidence in the lasting interest of that which is vital in litera- 
ture. More than that, he has made friends even of. the authors 
whose manuscripts he has rejected. It was through him that I 
first came into actual work us a writer for the press. For it was 
he who sent me, in 1879, to see if I could find in the Red River 
Valley of the North anything worth writing about for the Har- 
per’s Magazine. I shall always remember the kind way in which 
he met me, and the wise words of counsel he gave me as I set 
forth on my adventures. 

Present my warm congratulations’ and my heartfelt good wishes 
to him on November 10, which is also my birthday. “Martin Luther 
had the good sense to be born .on ‘the same day. 

Faithfully yours, HENRY VAN DYKE. 


1524 Wane St., October 25, 1906. 
My pear ALDEN,—TI understand that on November 11 you will 
have reached the seventieth milestone on the journey .of life which 
people seem to have fixed upon as an important station. 
You are surely one who can look back on. life with a sense of 
varied duties fulfilled, and forward with the serene courage that 
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‘ Heah's a smile {eo Yer but day " 


comes to a wan who in all the relations of life has won the confi- 
dent praise of his fellows. 

I have often regretted that my opportunities of seeing you have 
been so rare, and I could say the same of a number of men whom 
I both love and admire. 

Whether a man is to be congratulated on having attained the 
age of seventy is a question none but he can answer. My hope 
for you is that you may live as much longer as it is agreeable to 
you. For-myself, and I suspect for you, death is too natural a 
thing to excite fear; but personally | am dreadfully afraid of pain 
and long illnesses, being a little like that Duchess of Guise, who did 
not mind death, but could not stand pinching. 

Yours with constant regard 
WeiR MITCHELL. 


230 SouTH TWENTY-Finst St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Dear Doctor ALDEN,—A straight road upward for the rest of 
the way. Your old friend 
Rebecca HaArpiInG Davis. 


Roxsy, October 28, 1996. 

Dear ALDEN,—Welcome to the ranks of the Seniors! 

When Asa Gray attained that rank, he said to me, “It is so 
good to be seventy! You do not have to know everything!” 

This is true. It is also true that if a man knows all you know 
—feels all you feel and sees what you see—he does not need to work 
for more. 

I said of you long ago that you know the American people better 
than any of us. 

And I heard Adams say that if he could only give one book 
to a Public Library, it would be Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

With love, always yours, 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


REDMAN FarM, PONKAPOG, MASS., 
October 26, 1906. 

DEAR ALDEN,—It appears that a 
number of persons, you and I among 
the rest, will be seventy years of age 
on November 11, 1906. Individually, 
I do not approve of it. I would much 
rather be seventeen than seventy. To 
be seventeen is to have just arrived; 
but to be seventy! Even the Scrip- 
tures, otherwise consoling, take no 
optimistic view of that possible stage 
in mortal life. However, one has to 
accept the inevitable in this varie- 
gated world, and as it seems the con- 
ventional thing to congratulate a man 
on his reaching threescore years and 
ten, | send you affectionate greeting 
and endless good wishes. This Time 
disease has apparently become epi- 
demic in a certain class. There was 
blithe Mark Twain taken down with 
it the other day; there is the gentle 
Howells showing premonitory symp- 
toms for next year; and here are we, 
coniirmed cases. Elderly men are 
much younger now than they used to 
be a century ago, and you are among 
the’ youngest. Keep so, true friend, 
and let your fortunate  contem- 
poraries borrow youth from your 
example. 

Faithfully yours, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


hoy igob: 


7 Norruwick TreRRACE, N. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND, October 29, 1906. 

Dear Mr. ALDEN.—It is too far away to Franklin Square for me 
to hope to respond to your very kind invitation in person, but I 
must needs send my congratulations by post.on your having 
reached-an age when at least one may think of confessing that 
one is an elderly man, or even “ getting on in years.” I hope 
however, that it won't lead to your thinking it time to relinquish 
the Editor’s Chair—that be far from you, for it is manifest month 
by month that it is not time. There are not, I take it, many 
editors of your sort in America; and I should be hard put to it 
to find them here, except in old Blackwood, who, by the way, is 
not here, but in Edinburgh, where I think there is more leisure 
to cultivate the virtues and to realize editing for the fine art that 
it. is. 

I should like one day to have seen you in the bedy, and it is 
not impossible yet that I shall succeed. The temptations to cross 
the sea are many, and I am a bad hand at withdrawing tempta- 
tions. 

To continue, I must tell you for your private information 
that I have begun to find out something about the per- 
sons in the Spanish Jade. That was a hint article I owe to 
you. Perhaps you will like to know more about them in due 
course. 

Well, believe me heartily a well wisher, and one who likes to think 
himself pleasantly in your debt for many a kind message; who - 
is also ; 

Yours with great truth, 
M. HEWLETT. 
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